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GATTICO OF NOVARA ON ALTARS. 

John Baptist Gattico, of Novara, a canon 
regular of the Lateran Church, in his folio ‘ Pro- 
spectus Opusculi de Usu Altaris Portatilis,’ Rome, 
1770, added to which is a tract ‘De Oratoriis 
Domesticis,’ gives many valuable particulars as to 
altars in whole or part made of precious metals. 
Their origin was, as will be seen, Byzantine. 

1, St. Ambrose is said to have celebrated the 
blessed sacrament privately in the house of a Roman 
lady: “S. Ambrosius in domo matronze Rome cele- 
bravit,” this reference being given in the index as 
p. 262 of ‘De Or. Dom.’; but, though the state- 
ment is in the tract, the number of the page is, I 

wrongly given in the index. 

2. ‘De Usu Alt. Port.,’ cap. i. sec. iv. p. 348. 
Hebrews xiii. 10, “ We have an altar,” is generally 
interpreted as applying to the Christian altar ; but 
Aquinas thought the reference was to Christ him- 
self, “Allegorict hoe loco interpretatus Doctor 
Angelicus 8. Thomas altare pro Christo.” 

3. In a chapel of Sta. Prudentiana at Rome can 
still be seen, between the chinks of the stone altar, 
the wooden mensa on which St. Peter is said to 
have celebrated; but Arringhi and another writer, 

Florentinus,” his name not being, however, given, 
say that St. Peter's altar is in the church of Sta. 
Praxede. Gattico says that the monks of Vallom- 


brosa, “ejusdem ecclesiz cultores,” when interro- 
gated by Bianchini, declared their ignorance that 
they possessed any such treasure, and Gattico there- 
fore <p ee that this belief about the church 
of Sta. ede originated in a confusion between 
the name of that church and the church of Sta. 
Prudentiana. 

4. Christian altars are distinctly spoken of in 
St. Ignat., ‘Ep. ad Ephes.’ and ‘ Ep. ad Phila- 
delph.’; in Origen, Hom. ii., ‘In Num.’; Tertulli 
‘De Orat.,’ cap. x. ; St. Cyprian, Ep. 40, 42; an 
St. Firmilian, ‘Ep. ad Cypr.’ But some quote 
Minucius Felix, Origen, and Arnobius on the 
other side, as though (and the words are sublime) 
‘Deus in nostra dedicandus est mente, in’ nostro 
consecrandus est pectore.” 

5. Were altars ever of gold or silver? ‘De Usu 
Alt. Port.,’ cap. ii. sects. iii. and iv. pp. 356-7. 
Insome old Pontificals, apud Martene, instead of the 
words “ut lapidis hujus,” &c., in the office for 
consecrating an altar, the form runs “ut metalli 
hujus,” &c. Anastasius Bibliothecarius, in his 
Pontificale (in “ Life of St. Hilary”), notes a silver 
altar weighing 40lb. Jb., in “Life of St. Syl- 
vester,” it is stated that Constantine erected in the 
Lateran Basilica an altar “ argento et auro clusum 
cum gemmis prasinis [%.¢., emeralds probably] et 
hyacinthinis et albis 210 ornatum undique pensans 
libras 350.” Ib., in the Basilica of St. Lawrence, 
“Tn Agro Verano,” was an altar of purest silver, 
weighing 200 lb., and a similar one in the Basilica 
of SS. Peter and Marcellinus. Jb., in “Life of 
Sixtus III,” Anastasius says that that Pontiff 
gave to the Liberian Basilica an altar of the purest 
silver, weighing 300 lb., and also an altar and con- 
fessionary of St. Lawrence of the finest silver. In 
the “ Life of St. Sylvester” Constantine is said to 
have given to the Church of the Holy Cross in 
Rome a golden altar, weighing 250lb. But inthe 
Archbishop of Bologna’s book, ‘De Sacrifio 
Misse’ (and the famous writer was afterwards a 
Pope), it is conjectured (and Gattico agrees with 
him) that these altars were merely plated with 
gold or silver lamine. One of these cases Anas- 
tasius records specifically :— 

“In Basilica SS. Dei Genetricis que est ad Praesepe in 
altari ipsius Praesepis fecit laminas ex auro purissimo, 
historiis depictis [compare M. du Caumont’s reference to 
“ dalles historiées in his ‘ Abécédaire’] pensantes simul 
libras 105,” 

So in the “Life of Leo III.” a pall or altar frontal 
or antependiwm of gold and silver is probably all 
that is meant. 

In the will of a Count Everard, who lived in the 
tenth century, is noted “altare argento paratum 
unum”; but (cf. French parures) this may mean 
only with silver vestings, or perhaps only the 
altar “stoles” were silver. 

Again, the Abbé Suger, who built St. Denis, 
near Paris, and the Sainte Chapelle in old Paris, 
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in his ‘Liber de Rebus in Administratione sud | whole three. The flow of thought, the rhythm and 
Gestis,’ says :— melody of the versification, the mode of ex ression, 


“Sacratus siquidem lapis porphireticus [sic], qui 
superest ars non minus qualitativo colore quam quanti- 
va magnitudine satis aptus, concavo ligno, auro operto, 
ipsa vetustate interpolato admodum disrupto cingebatur.” 
But though, to use the distinction in Pausanias 
and Lucian between the pagan statues that were 
solid gold (6Aéypvca) and those that were only 
lated (éx/ypvca), most altars were only éxixpvca, 
Battico admits that some altars of solid precious 
metal did exist. One was the altar of St. Sophia 
at Constantinople, mentioned by Paulus Silentiarius 
in his ‘Descr. et Liber6, Constantinopol. Christiane,’ 
pn. 53. The passage is too long to quote, but he 
of the columns “sacre mens ex auro 
omnino conflate”; and it is added that this altar 
was decorated (vide also Ducange) with gold, 
silver, and other precious metals, and also with 
ls and mosaics. Porphyrogenitus, in his ‘ Life 
of the Emperor Basil, the Macedonian,’ cap. lv., 
states that that sovereign erected in his own palace 
an altar of the same material as that of St. Sophia. 
“ Possibly also [says Gattico himself] those altars were 
of solid gold which were set up in the Basilica built by 
Helena on the site of Christ’s Passion, which Basilica is 
called ‘aureis dives altaribus’ by St, Paulinus [of Nola) 
in his ‘Ep, ad Severum.’ So also Sozomen tells us in 
book ix, of his ‘ Eccl, Hist,,’ cap, i, that the Empress 
Pulcheria gave to the church of Constantinople a golden 
mensa adorned with jewels. Similarly [he continues) 
the altar constructed of gold and placed in the Basilica 
of St. Ambrose in the year a.p. 832 by Angilbert, the 
fifty-seventh Bishop of Milan, may have been said to 
be of pure gold, although not cxtually of solid gold.” 
H. ve_B. H. 


HYMNS ATTRIBUTED TO ADDISON, 


In the Christian World newspaper of April 18 
the following paragraph occurs :— 

“ In our first notice of the new ‘ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern ’ the hymn ‘ When all thy mercies’ is attributed 
to Addison. Mr, Jobn C. Francis writes to remind us 
that the authorship was claimed by Richard Richmond, 
Rector of Walton-on-the-Hill from 1690 to 1720. He 
sent it in a letter he addressed to Justice (Secretary) 
Ellis, asking for Church preferment, and Ellis probably 
handed it to Addison. The latter published it in the 
Spectator, according to a promise he had made that he 
would sometimes give his readers original unpublished 
poetry which had fallen into his hands,” 

This statement, although supported by the high 
authority of Mr. John C. Francis and the A 
neum, has been often refuted, or, at least, dis- 
credited, but it crops up again from time to time 
as a new and original discovery. Let us see how 
the matter stands. 

Three hymns which first appeared in the Specta- 
tor are usually ascribed to Joseph Addison. They 
are: “ The Lord my pasture shall pre »” “The 
spacious firmament on high,” and When all thy 
mercies, O my God.” 

Whoever wrote one of them certainly wrote the 


point as surely to one mind as does the style 
of Cowper, Tennyson, Byron, or Wordsworth, 
The three hymns bear the same signature “0.” 
which it has never been dou indicate the 
authorship of Addison. 

One would think that to overturn this plaj 
simple statement of fact, combined with the (until 
recently) undisputed ascription to Addison duri 
170 years, very strong’evidence would be requised: 
What does it amount to? The claim of Andrew 
Marvell may be summarily dismissed. I cannot 
find a shred of trustworthy evidence in its favour, 

In the Athenewm of July 10, 1880, Mr. E.J. L, 
Scott writes that he has found among the papers 
of Mr. John Ellis, Under Secretary of State in the 
reign of Queen Anne, an original letter, with no 
date, addressed to Mr. Ellis, and signed “ Richard 
Richmond,” and the writer encloses, as his own 
composition, the above hymn, and founds thereon 
a plea for preferment in the Church. The letter 
runs as follows :— 

The Rt Worshipfull Mt Justice Ellis in P; 

Most honored S+—Your piety and 
charity and candour, engrave your name for posterity, as 
well as the present age to admire. Therein appropriate 
this most excellent hymn, suitable Sir, to your excellent 
virtues and hope it may prove a motive for your honour's 
Christian benevolence to the author in adversity to com- 
fort the sorrows in life. Shall be thankfull to heaven 
and your worship’s most gracious hand. 

RicwarD Ricumoxp. 

Mr. Scott adds that the author seems to have 
been Rector of Walton-on-the- Hill, co. Lancaster, 
from 1690 to 1730. I suppose that Ellis on receipt 
of the hymn handed it over to Addison, a fellow 
secretary, to make what use of it he pleased. 

Was there ever so formidable a superstructure 
raised on such a flimsy foundation? The whole 
claim is so absurd that at the touch of the Ithuriel 
spear of common sense it vanishes into thin air. 

A man who signs “‘ Richard Richmond,” and 
gives neither date nor place, writes a begging letter 
to a Government official asking for charity, and 170 
years afterwards a caterer for the public press acci- 
dentally picks up the letter and jumps to the con- 
clusion that this man was a certain clergyman, of the 
same name, and that what he wanted was preferment 
inthe Church. There is not the slightest indication 
of anything of the kind. The identity of the two 
men has not a particle of proof. There surely 
might be more than one Richard Richmond alive 
at the time. There were six Richmonds conflicting 
on Bosworth Field, and fifty more might have been 
found if required. 

The assumptions in Mr. Scott’s letter are extra- 

i The writer of the letter does not “ en- 
close the hymn as his own composition.” He 
calls it “‘a most excellent hymn,” “a motive for 
your honour’s Christian benevolence.” The word 
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“author” evidently means the author of the letter. 
He does not “ask for preferment in the Church.” 
He never mentions the Church at all. The letter 
is simply a whining appeal for charity, such as 
most of us are receiving every week. 

And now for the facts of the case, which I think 
ive the coup de grace to this impudent claim. The 
Rer. Richard Richmond was rector of the parish 
of Walton-on-the- Hill, near Liverpool, from 1690 to 
1720. The living is one of the richest in Lancashire, 
and the advowson had been in the family for genera- 
tions. He was connected both by blood and 
marriage with many of the gentry of the County 
Palatine. During his incumbency an Act was 
passed separating Liverpool from Walton as a 
distinct parish, and the rector received a consider- 
able sum in compensation. To suppose a gentle- 
man in a position like this would ask for “ your 
honour’s Christian benevolence to the author in 
adversity, to comfort the sorrows in life,” would 
require an amount of credulity which would hesitate 
at nothing. 

It may be interesting to know that the Rev. 
Leigh Richmond, in after years the author of ‘ The 
Dairyman’s Daughter,’ was a scion of the same 
stock. J. A. Picton, 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

CommentTary.—For the next 
Intermediate Examination in Arts of the Lon- 
don University Shakspeare’s ‘King John’ is 
one of the books set. I am reading up 
the Clarendon Press edition of the play. The 
annotation seems admirable in the main, but 
on two points the editors seem to me so hopelessly 
bewildered that I should be more than obliged to 
have your assistance in the matter. 

_In IIL. i, where Pandulph combats the hesita- 
tion Ne the King of France, he says (as usually 
Printed ) 


+--+. Makest an oath the surety for thy truth 
Against an oath : the truth thou art unsure 
To swear, swears only not to be forsworn. 
The note to this is, first to print the passage as in 
the First Folio, which only differs from the above 
in having no stop after “oath” and a comma after 
truth” in the second instance. The editor then 
says — 
“Johnson put a full stop at ‘oath.’ The great diffi- 
of the paseage lies in the words which follow :— 
The truth thou art unsure 
To swear, swears only not to be forsworn. 
The language is made intentionally obscure. Staunton 
and Hudson have rewritten the passage, and thereby 
is sufficiently clear, but may 
I am unacquainted with the emendation of 
ton and Hudson, so can express no opinion 


upon its clearness; but beyond all question it is not 
“what Shakspeare intended.” hat Shakspeare 
intended he has set down exactly in the text as it 
stands in the folio. Johnson’s suggestion of a full 
stop at “oath” (or the usual colon) is, of course, 
obvious. In those days full stops were not unfre- 
quently allowed to look after themselves, or be 
supplied by the reader. But what poisons the 
passage is to omit after “truth,” as all our modern 
editions do, the comma which the folio so care- 
fully supplies. Current practice makes the pas- 


sage run, 

The truth thou art unsure to swear, 
regarding “thou art” as equivalent to “one is,” 
and taking the whole as a general statement. But 
what truth is it which one is unsure to swear? or 
what meaning has “ unsure” in this collocation? or 
what meaning has the passage? Certainly none 
with the Shakspearian ring about it. But regard 
it in this way. “Thou art unsure to swear” is 
not intended to qualify “truth” directly.” It is 
meant as a sneer at the French King. “Thou” 
refers solely to Philip, as if Pandulph said, “The 
truth—the truth absolute (which is my truth), and 
which thou, Philip, art so unsure (or uncertain) at 
swearing although * stand up stiffly enough for 
this inferior, secondary sort of oath you have taken 
—this truth alone binds by an oath which must 
not be forsworn.” 

This rendering appears to me to clear up all 
doubt and to put the true life into the passage. To 
prevent further error, I would suggest that the 
punctuation of the folio be immediately restored, 
and perhaps that in the second case “truth” be 
printed with a large 7. 

Point No. 2 occurs in IV. ii. King John, ex- 
cusing himself to his nobles for his double corona- 
tion, says :— 

Some reasons of this double coronation 

I have possess’d you with, and think them strong; 
And more, more strong, than lesser is my fear, 

I shall indue you with. 

The note on this passage surprises me. It says :— 

“More strong in proportion as my fear is less. The 

first folio reads ‘ then lesser,’ the second and third ‘ then 
lesse,’ the fourth ‘then less,’ ‘Then’ is the common 
spelling of ‘than’ in the old editions. Pope reads...... 
‘the lesser. Tyrwhitt suggested ‘ when ’ for ‘then,’ and 
was followed by Steevens.”” 
The Clarendon Press editor adds, “There appears 
to be no reason for departing from the original 
reading ”—an opinion which is safe, but not satisfy- 
ing. 

‘Here again the folios clear up whatever doubt 
there may be. The discrepancy between “‘lesser” 
and “lesse” (or “less”) seems by no means hap- 
hazard, but rather shows that in the later folios 
rhythm may have been sacrificed for the sake of 
clearness and to avoid the very error into which 
the commentators appear to have fallen. I am 
much exercised to know how these=came to join 
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“lesser” with “fear.” There is no connexion. 
“ More strong” and “lesser” both qualify “ rea- 
sons,” as if John said, “ Reasons, I think, still 


stronger, rather than lesser, than those which I 
have already given you.” “Is my fear” is simply 
our usual “I am afraid,” the weak, temporizing 
affirmative, and is merely parenthetical, but it 
seems to be what has misled the commentators. 
That “more erry ” and “lesser” go together is 
put beyond doubt by the “less” of the later folios. 
_ ” is already comparative. The double in 
“lesser” is a partiality of Shakspeare; but the 
force of the “more” with the companion adjective 
may have suggested exaggeration, which led to 
“lesser” being reduced a point in the later edi- 
tions—a sufficient reason why “less” is inten- 
tional, and that both adjectives should be joined 
in construing. I cannot speak for the punctuation 
of the folio, not having it by me, but I have no 
doubt it will bear out this view. 

I consider there is need here for immediate 
alteration, the modern text being not only not 
Shakespearian, but downright nonsense. 

O. J. Frercner. 


I. iv. 1 (7" S. vii. 124),—With 
Mr. Daniel’s inability to see the difficulty I con- 
fess I wholly sympathize. Iachimo, as I take it, 
says, “I could have looked on him without being 
helped or aided by admiration,” which, put more 
shortly, is, “I could have looked on him with- 
out admiration.” I see nothing slipshod in either 
phrase, and one may surely say, “I can see him 
without the help of magnifying glasses,” or “I can 
see him without magnifying glasses.” If anything, 
this shorter phraseology is the more slipshod or 
colloquial, because the more elliptic, seeing that it 
does not so clearly point out whether we without 
glasses can see him, or we can see him where he is 
without magnifying glasses. Only, with regard to 
Iachimo’s words, we must remember—for it is 
necessitated by his previous words, “ Crescent 
note of "—that we are to understand admiration 
in its strongest and more etymological sense of 
a oan or marvelling at, such as is expressed 

e 


Is a creature such 


For one his like, there would be something failing 
In him that should compare, &c. 


Br. NicHotsoyn, 


May I add to Mr. Ivotzsy’s note that his own 
reading of the sense of this passage does not seem 
quite so inconsistent as he suggests ?—“I could 
have estimated him myself without help of others’ 

raise or admiration, even though [ = however so] 
itemized and minute.” 


“INDIAN BEAUTY”: ‘ Merncuant or VENICE,’ 
IIL, ii. (7 8, vii. 42).—I like not the sable belle 


me the passage has presented no difficulty sj 
seeing a suggestion which, as Dr. a 


does not mention it, I presume he has not heard 


him. 

“Look on beauty,” says Bassanio, nine lines be- 
fore, and he shows how it deceives, despite its 
charms. Then he pursues the subject :— 

Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 

To a most dangerous sea; the beauteous scarf 

Veiling an Indian ; beauty in a word, 

The seeming truth which cunning times puton . 

T’ entrap the wisest. 
The last clause here deftly knits up the whole 
argument on the treachery of outward show, All 
the change needed is to put the semicolon back 
one word. By the common reading, supported by 
Dr. NicHotson, the meaning is, to say the least 
of it, obscured, as the Globe obelus bears witness, 
if, indeed, the phrase be not self-contradictory, for 
the reader has to persuade himself that an “Indian 
beauty” is not a beauty, which, after all, is not so 

lain, and in my opinion is not, as a matter of 

t, the case. “‘ Veiling an Indian,” on the other 
hand, was as definite in Shakespeare’s day as 
“veiling a nigger” or veiling “Lord Salisbury’s 
black man” would be to-day. These are my 
reasons, which are favoured rather than otherwise 
by the First Folio. Gro. 
Glasgow. 


Dr. Nicnotson is quite right, and he might 
have quoted in favour of his opinion Shakespeare 
himself, who says :— 
In the old age black was not counted fair, 
Or if it were, it bore not beauty’s name ; 
But now is black beauty’s successive heir, 
And beauty slander’d with a bastard shame. 
Sonnet cxxvii. 
For I have sworn thee fair,—more perjur'd I, 
To swear, against the truth, so foul a lie! 
Sonnet clii. 
With the ancient Romans, too, fair was the colour 
of beauty, as it appears from the following lines of 
Virgil :— 
Certe, sive mihi Phyllis, sive esset Amyntas, 
Seu quicumque furor (quid tum, si fuscus Amyntas? 
Et nigre@ viol sunt, et vaccinia nigra), 
Mecum inter salices lenta sub vite jaceret. 
Eclogue x. 37. 
DNARGEL. 
Paris. 
‘Tiwon or Arnens,’ V. ii. S. vii. 125)— 
The direct grammatical relation of the dismembered 
parts, without other change, seems to make 
clear :— 


I met a courier, one mine ancient friend ; 
To whom our old love made yet a particular face, 


Though in general part we were opposed, &c. 


and which I venture to hope will at once convert| prise 


Sermo’ 


and, ind 


Mr. Luoyp’s next suggestion, however, seems 
happy, and clears the phrase for me. 


who has bewitched too many commentators, To 


Ww. ©. M. B. 
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Seruovr, 4 Sower.—In the Saturday Review 
of March 30, 1889, in a review of a book entitled 


| ‘Borlase of Borlase,’ I have read with some sur- 


prise the following passage :— 

“The historian of the Russells made them ‘De 

Roussel,’ if we mistake not, and a still more impudent 
turned the good old English yeoman name of 
Seamer or Seymour, a sower, into St. Maur.” 

It would be interesting to know what objections 
can be urged against the commonly accepted view 
that we have in the famous family name of Seymour 
a later form of St. Maur. It is certainly not the 
impudent guess of a modern antiquary, as this 
account of the origin of Seymour is given by 
Camden in his ‘ Britannia’ (see index); and early 
documentary evidence for the identification of Sey- 
mour with St. Maur may be found in Bardsley’s 
‘English Surnames,’ p. 594. But, even supposing 
the commonly received account of the origin of the 
name of Seymour were found to be false, I should 
like to be allowed to point out that this new guess 
that Seymour=Seamer, and that Seamer means 
“g sower,” has nothing whatever to recommend it, 
and, indeed, can be shown to be absurd. It hap- 
pens that there never was an old English word 
samer meaning “sower.” There was an English 
word ssamer, which was sometimes used as a sur- 
name; but this word did not mean “a sower,” but 
“a sewer,” being the masculine original whence the 
word seamstress was taken. It is to be found in 
old English vocabularies in the form séamere as a 

to the Latin sartor. Séamere, of course, is a 
erivative of O.E. séam, a seam. Evidently the 
“indolent reviewer” in this new guess has been 
confusing the two distinct English verbs sow 
sew (suere). A. L, Marunew. 

ord, 


A Loye Ixcumpency.—The obituary of the 
Times of February 23 contains the following an- 
nouncement :— 

“On the 2lst inst., at Ashill Rectory, Norfolk, the 
— Edwards, within ten days of bis ene hundredth 


The Rev. Bartholomew Edwards was ordained 

deacon in 1812. He was patron of the rectory of 

Ashill, near Watton, Norfolk, to which he pre- 

sented himself in 1813, having, therefore, held the 

living for the extraordinary period of seventy-six 

years. Tomas Birp. 
Romford, 


Ay Awxwarp Rererence.—The tribute of a 
Scriptural quotation should be only rendered in 
obituary notices with due regard to the context. 
In the Standard of February 4 an announcement 
of the kind is followed by the words, “The Lord 
need of him.” The friend who selected these 


words forgot that in the record of the Evangelist it 
was an ass of which the Lord had need. 
R. Hupsow. 


“Firer A cut the following 
slip out of a local French paper. As it bears 
a family likeness to “taking French leave,” I 
thought it might suit you :— 

“Tnutile de dire que, lorequ’ils ouvrirent la sacoche, 
Bonassi et Corradi n’y virent que des pierres et du feu. 
Ils plainte au commissariat, mais il était tro 
tard. Les deux exploiteurs, aprés leur vol & Pamére 
caine, avaient filé 4 l’'anglaise.” 

Geo, A. MULLER. 

Nice, 


Heratpic.—A friend possesses a small portraiton 
ee of the sixteenth century of a young man not 
unlike Henry VIII., but it is not our king, I am 
sure. There is a coat of arms on the right side of 
the figure, Gules, a beacon in flames, vert or per- 
haps sable; in fess two stars gules. The arms 
are almost certainly foreign, probably Swiss or 
Dutch. The man is clothed in a slashed scarlet 
jerkin, over which is a dark cloak. At the bottom 
is the inscription “ Autatis suse 38, A° 1568.” 

EpwarpD Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Porm sy THE Lavreate.—I found the other 
day in a little book called ‘The Republic of 
Letters,’ published in 1833 at Glasgow, a curious 
poem by Lord Tennyson, entitled ‘The How and 
the Why.’ I do not find it in any collection that 
I am acquainted with of the Laureate’s poems, and 
probably it has never been reprinted and is not 
generally known. It begins, 

Tam any man’s suitor, 
but is rather too long for insertion here. 
E. A. Burrow. 


AN ALLEGED PaRuIAMENTARY ReTURN FOR 
Greenwich 1x 1558.— It is invariably stated 
that the borough of Greenwich (or, as termed, 
“ East Greenwich ”) sent two members to the last 
Parliament of Philip and Mary—January to 
November, 1558—but not afterwards until en- 
franchised by the Reform Act of 1832. The sole 
authority for this return of 1558 is, I believe, Brown 
Willis’s ‘ Notitia.’ I have searched in vain for it 
elsewhere. The official lists of this Parliament 
appear to be unusually complete for the period, 
but contain no mention of Greenwich. According 
to Willis, the two members elected were Thomas 
Farnham, Esq., and John Sackvill, Esq. Collins 
(‘ Peerage, ii. 155) identifies the latter gentleman 
as John Sackville, of Chiddingley, Sussex, grand- 
father of the first Earl of Dorset—an impossible 
identity, inasmuch as the last-named John Sack- 
ville died in October of the previous year. The 
other alleged member, Thomas Farnham, it can 
hardly be doubted, is intended to represent the 
Teller of the Exchequer of that name, who died in 
1562. He was seated at Bedworth, in Leicester- 
shire, and in 1553 was M.P. for Leicester town. 
A vacancy occurring at East Grinstead, in Sussex, 
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shortly after the meeting of the Parliament of 
1558, he was elected by that borough—a circum- 
stance that may be taken as proof positive that he 
could not have been already in possession of a seat 
in the same parliament for Greenwich. My strong 
impression is that the alleged return for East 
Greenwich is a myth, and a mistake for East 
Grinstead. For this Sussex borough the members 
originally elected in 1558 were Thomas Sackville 
afterwards Lord Treasurer Dorset) and Thomas 
arker. Sackville being returned also by co. 
Westmoreland, and preferring his alternative seat, 
his place at East Grinstead was filled, as before 
mentioned, by the election of Thomas Farnham. 


W. D. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Frovupe’s ‘Two Casters or Dunsoy.’—In 
reading this powerful romance I could not help 
feeling struck with the resemblance of the character 
of Col. Goring to that of the hero of Khartoum. 
Judge of my amazement on coming to p. 294, 1. 14, 
to find “Gordon” printed in of Goring. 
This occurs again on p. 336, 1. 5, of my copy. 
rinter’s errors, but must 
rtrait is 

many 


Surely these cannot be 
clearly show the model from which the 
drawn, although, by the way, the book 
undoubtedly printer’s errors in it. 
James Drummonp. 
Highgate, N. 


Pics or Leav.—Objects of this kind dating 
from the Roman occupation are rare, but not 
unknown. There are, so far as I remember, five 
or six in the British Museum, and a few others 
—— elsewhere. England has always been a 
ead-producing land, yet I do not remember ever 
having seen any pigs of lead manufactured in this 
country between the Roman time and periods of 
quite recent date. 

Iam anxious to learn if any mediwval pigs of 
lead are known to be in existence. They would 
run an equal chance of being lost in bogs, at fords, 
and in streams, during the times of the Anglo- 
Saxons, the Plantagenets of the earlier Protestants 
and the Puritans, as they did when the centre of 
the state was Rome. The lead from numberless 
conventual churches was torn from the roofs of the 
buildings they covered and melted into pigs and 
“sows” by order of Henry VIII. It is almost 
impossible to believe that some of these clumsy 
blocks should not have been lost in places where 
they might since have come to light ; but I have 
never heard of one single example being submitted 
to the judgment of an expert. It is impossible to 
give a description of an object one has never seen 
or even heard described. We may assume, how- 
ever, pretty confidently that the pigs cast in the 
earlier and the Tador times would bear coats of 
arms, heraldic badges, and letters not much unlike, 
though somewhat ruder than the ornaments one 
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8. 
sometimes finds on old fire-backs, a most excellent ——— 
collection of which was to be seen a few years ago be 
in the temporary museum formed at Lewes whes i | 
the Royal Archeological Institute visited tha) 
interesting town. If pigs of this sort should faj — 
into the hands of any reader of ‘N. & Q’ | postmar 
trust that they will be carefully examined, Yt | 9% * 
most unlikely that ornaments of some kind o heath. 
other should not exist upon them, and if they do, ticalars 
it is pretty sure that they will lead to the identi. ak 
fication of their makers or ~ owners. 

DWARD Peacock, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. jae 

story of they 
advocate who, on its being pointed out that he ok 
was pleading against his client, proceeded to show} left Wool 
the fallacy of what he had advanced, and to argue 
for the side for which he was retained, is, I believe) _ ¥.B.— 
generally supposed to rest on the authority of J my : 
Miller, or some equally trustworthy book o = 
reference. That such a mistake could really have 
been made appears incredible ; nevertheless, it ig  TR14! 
recorded as a fact by one who was engaged in the be out o 
case Rev. J. 

“The anecdote book relates the following particulart} College, 
of the conduct of a case in which Mr. Scott (afterward® Joseph 
Lord Eldon) was Mr. Dunning’s junior: ‘I had very markab! 
early after I was called to the Bar a brief in business Again sb 
in the King’s Bench as junior to Mr. Dunning, He mins 
began the argument, and appeared to me to be i Again st 
very powerfully against our client. Waiting till I was incer 
quite convinced that he was mistaken for what party} Andthef 
he was retained, I then touched his arm, and upon his thou, 
turning his head towards me, whispered to him thathe# And the 
must have misunderstood for whom he was employed,# And tier: 
as he was reasoning against our client, He gave mea hol 
very rough and rude reprimand for not having sooner§ And the 


set him right, and then proceeded to state that whathe # England 
had addressed to the court was all that could be stated 


against his client, and that he had put the caseasun-§ 8, come 
favourably as possible against him in order that the court right 
might see how very satisfactorily the case against him 
could be answered; and, accordingly, very powerfully Belle 1 
answered what he had before stated.’ ”— Twiss’s ‘ Life of 
Lord Eldon,’ vol. i. p. 103. 
I should think this case must be unique in the 
annals of the law. Cuartes WYLIE We mu 
8, Earl's Terrace, W. on family 
InoratiaTeD.—A rare, if not unique, instance gnewers 
of this word, used in the passive sense, occurs i 
‘ Pendennis,’ 1850, vol. ii. p. 269: “ How ist “ Orn 
that we allow ourselves not to be deceived, but to describe: 
be ingratiated so readily by a glib tongue, a ready the Gon, 
laugh, and a frank manner?” This use seems Ff j4o4 ¢ 
me entirely wrong, and due only to Thackeray#§ o¢ «'7,), 
carelessness ; but I should like to know if the word mean in 
is ever thus employed by a careful or classical , 
author. Jovian 
Guildhs 
Famity or Josern Garmatpr. (See vi 
24, 404; vii. 126.)—The following copy of am Paris 


original letter in my possession, not before printed, 


ANTER] 
entry ap 


they do, 
identi- 


\COCK, 
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may be interesting in connexion with those of Gri- 
maldi already published, and as containing in- 
formation not found in his printed ‘Life.’ The 
postmark on the letter is ‘‘ Charlton, 1836,” of 
course the village between Woolwich and Black- 
heath. It is endorsed by the recipient, “ Par- 
ticulars of the death and family of Joseph Gri- 
maldi, an actor, 1836. This relates to the son of 
the celebrated actor ”:— 

Str,—I have made the enquiries about Grimaldi. He 
was living in Bowling Green row, Woolwich, at the time 
of his wife’s decease, of which you have the register. He 
then moved to Battle Bridge, where it is supposed he is 
now living. I had this information from a person who 
has known him from his infancy, and saw him when he 
left Woolwich, I am, Sir, yours ob”, 

T. 8. CaRvER. 

N.B.—His son died soon after his wife’s decease. Mrs. 
— and Mrs. De Eyvelle were sisters to Mrs, Gri- 


D, J. 


Taiat or Bishop Kinc.—Perhaps it will not 
be out of place to call attention to a ballad, by the 
Rev. J. Mason Neale, M.A., Warden of Sackville 
College, in ‘ Hierologus: a Church Tour, London, 
Joseph Masters, 1854. On p. 102 are these re- 
markable lines :— 

Again shall long processions sweep through Lincoln’s 
minster pile : 

Again shall banner, cross, and cope gleam thro’ the 
incensed aisle ; 

And the faithful dead shall claim their part inthe Church’s 
thoughtful prayer, 

And the daily sacrifice to God be duly offered there ; 

And — and nones, and matins, shall have each their 

oly lay ; 

And the Angelus at Compline shall sweetly close the day, 

England of Saints ! the peace will dawn—but not with- 
out the fight ; 

8o, _ contest when it may—and God defend the 


Vincent. 


Belle Vue Rise, Norwich. 
Queries. 
We must correspondents desiring information 


on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Crrizex axp TotoseR.”—So a testator is 
described whose will was proved and enrolled in 
the Court of Husting of the City of London, a.p. 
1404, Can your readers help me to the meaning 
of Toloser” or ‘‘Tulliser”? It would scarcely 
mean in this connexion a citizen of Toulouse, and 
I know of no trade or = to which it can refer. 

EGINALD R. SHarre. 


Parish Reoisrers or St. GEORGE THE Martyr, 
ANTERBURY.—In these registers, the following 
year 1633 ; “ These 


entry appears at the end of 


that followe were baptised since the order was 
given in the Lord Arch-bishops visitation.” The 
order referred to seems to have enjoined the men- 
tion of the mother’s maiden name, as the first. 
succeeding entry runs thus : ‘‘ Thomas, the sonne 
of Nicholas Viussher and Sarah Kennet, his wyfe, 
was baptised.” Where can I find some account of 
this order given by Archbishop Laud ? 
J. M. Cowper. 
Canterbury. 


Moyey Scrivener.— What is, or was, the nature 
of this profession; and is it now carried on ? 
THORNFIELD. 


Jacosp Intve’s ‘Mopgest Remarks.’—A friend 
has been studying the history of Jacob Ilive, printer, 
type-founder, composer of the ‘ Book of Jasher,’ 
and prison reformer. Ilive gained his prison ex- 
periences on account of his ‘Modest Remarks on 
the Bishop of London’s Several Discourses preached 
in the Temple Church, 1756.’ Can any one say 
where a copy of this pamphlet or a report of the 
trial of live is to be found? RanpDAte. 


or Verses Wantep.—Who wrote 
some lines beginning,— 
Godfrey Gordon Gustavus Gore, 


No doubt you ’ve heard the name before, 
Was a boy who would not shut the door; 


and where are they to be seen ? BY. 2 


*Orenzo Sarau.’—There has lately come 
into my possession a remarkable volume, which 
is greatly exciting my curiosity. It is a small 
post 8vo., printed by Geo. Routh for the author, 
Bristol, no date, but apparently in the early 
part of the present century. Here is the full title: 
“Prose and Poetry on Religious, Moral, and 
Entertaining Subjects, with a Brief, but Authentic 
and Affecting History of Orenzo and Sarah from 
the Year 1793 to the Present Day. By Mrs. Rue- 
ful.” It is the part of the book indicated by the 
italics which makes the interest of the volume 
that part being a true and terrible tale of sin an 
sorrow, the principal actors in which were pro- 
bably well known in Bristol at the time of pub- 
lication. Can any of your readers give me the 
true name of the author, or any other facts con- 
cerning this remarkable little volume ? 

J. F. Garratt. 

48, Southampton Row, W.C. 


Cuvumpr.—Will any one send me (direct) quota- 
tions for “off his chump” before 1877, and for 
chump = blockhead, bungler, before 1888 ? 

J. A. H. Morray. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford. 


Snaxspeare’s ‘Coriotanvs.’—Has this play 
been acted in England since it was produced at 
Sadler’s Wells ? H, T. 
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Tue Monxey.—The following appears in the 
Lady's Pocket Magazine for February, 1795 :— 
Verses on that fashionable part of female dress called the 


onkey. 
Belinda weds a flimsy beau, 
Lest she perchance should die a maid; 
And hence be doom'd to shades below, 


In durance sad, vile apes to lead. 


To compromise with cruel Fate 
Our wiser dames have found the knack, 
For each, while in this mortal state, 
Now wears her monkey on her back. 
What part of the feminine dress was the monkey? 
No information can be obtained from the ‘ Cyclo- 
sedia of Costume,’ by J. R. Planché, ‘ Costume in 
land,’ by F. W. Fairholt, or ‘ Satirical Songs 
‘ostume,’ by the same author. 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Parpon By Queen Exizanera.—I have before 
me a pardon by letters patent under the great seal 
of Queen Elizabeth, dated January 15, 1559, and 

nted to Elizabeth, the wife of Thomas Moncke, 

sq., of Pudridge, co. Devon. The pardon is in 
general terms, applying to all kinds of offences, with 
a few exceptions. Amongst the dull catalogue of 
the latter one notes with interest acts concerning 
the loss of Calais and the imprisonment of the 
er “tempore nostre precharissime sororis 

ari nuper regine Anglie.” From a proviso 
contained in it, it appears to have been open to 
any one to apply for a grant not later than 
June 20, 1559, on payment of 26s. 8d. There is 
a draft of the form in the Record Office (Calr. 
State Pap., Domestic, vi. 486), and it is printed 
in Rymer’s ‘ Feedera.’ 

I shall be glad of any information as to the 
history of the pardon in general, or the grant of it 
to Mrs, Monk in particular. I should like to 
know whether specimens are frequently to be met 
with. The lady to whom this particular pardon 
was granted was one of the two daughters and 
coheirs of Thomas Powkeswell (or Poxwell), of 
Strode, co. Dorsét, and the second wife of Thomas 
Monk, of Potheridge. The latter by his first wife 
was the great-grandfather of General Geo. Monk, 
created Duke of Albemarle at the Restoration 
(Pole’s ‘Collections for Devonshire,’ Westcote’s 
* Devonshire in 1630,’ Hutchins’s ‘ Dorsetshire ’), 

Frepc. Harpy. 

Gray’s Inn. 


Carr. Ruppock.—Can any of your genealogical 
readers help me to information concerning a Ca t. 
Ruddock who, in the reign of King Fobn, or 
some especial military service, was ted some 
land in Ireland ? E. R. N. Martuews. 


Suaxksrgare Forios.—Prof. Dowden (‘ Primer, 
p- 30) writes, “The second folio, 1632, is a reprint 
of the first, conjecturally amended to some extent.” 


Has any one collated the two issues? To me such 
alterations as I have detected seem purely matter 
of taste, not criticism. For instance, “‘ Grauer ” be- 
comes “ Graver,” as we now write it; “Smith- 
weeke” becomes ‘‘ Smethwick”; “ Maiesty” be- 
comes ‘* Majestic”; “leaue” becomes “leave”; 
Wiues” becomes Wives”; “vpon waues” be- 
comes “ upon waves,” a complete bouleversement of 
uandv, So I doubt any responsible editorial re- 
vision whatever. A. Hatt. 
13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Bov.anaist.—Why has this form been adopted 
from the name Boulanger, instead of Boulangerist? 
W. E. 


Date or Brass Crock Soucat.—There isan 
old brass clock here with one hand, engraved front, 
bell on the top, long pendulum working at the 
back. On the front is inscribed “ John Newton 
Stoke Fecit.” The bell gives forth a full melodious 
chime. I regret not being versed in the technical 
terms, as I could then give a more satisfactory 
description of the clock. Can any of your readers 
inform me of its probable date ? 

Francis B, Fraser, 

Tornaveen, Aberdeenshire. 


Provers.—“‘There are as good fish in the sea as 
have ever come out.” What is the origin of this 
proverb; and are there equivalents in other tongues! 

R. D. Swattow. 


Grapuates or Scortish Universitizs.—I 
have tried, but in vain, to discover a list of 
graduates of any Scotch university. Is it possible 
that no such list has ever been published? If s, 
it is a reproach that ought to be quickly taken 
away. To think of “modern Athens” being with 
out such a catalogue is surprising. ¥. & 


Boox Wantep.—I shall be glad to know where 
I can see a perfect copy of a book entitled ‘The 
Practice of Quietness ; directing a Christian how to 
live quietly in this Troublesome World.’ The book 
was dedicated to the Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Hobard, Knt., Lord Chief Justice of His Majestys 
Court of Common Pleas, and prefixed, I am 
there was an engraving, by Thomas Slater, of the 
author, George Webbe, Bishop of Limerick and 
chaplain to Charles I. The copy in the British 
Museum is without the portrait. Is there a pet 
fect copy in any London library or in the Bodleian! 
The book went through at least three editions. I 
have read that the one published in 1705 was the 


best. Witrrip Wess. 
The Political Agency, Bikanir. 


Guyrowper Prior: raz Warcnts.— Joba 
Wright, one of the conspirators of the Gunpowder 
Plot, married a “sister-in-law of Marmad 
Ward, of Newby, co. Ebor., gen.” Can any one 
acquainted with the pedigree of Ward of Newby 
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tell me who this Marmaduke Ward married, and, 
therefore, whose daughter Mrs. John Wright 
would be? I should also be obliged for any in- 
formation tending to show who was the wife of 
Christopher Wright, the younger brother of John. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


‘Opzs To THE Pittory.’—Is the author of 
this work known? It forms a pamphlet of thirty- 
two pages, including the title-page, and was pu 
lished about the year 1807 by J. Johnston, Cheap- 
side, and J. Blacklock, Royal Exchange. The 

inters were Hamblin & Seyfang, Garlick Hill, 

es Street. The subject of the verses is evi- 
dently Lady Douglas, the heroine of ‘ The Delicate 
Investigation.’ It will be remembered that John- 
ston and Seyfang were respectively the publisher 


and printer of Shelley’s ‘ — Tyrannus ; or, 
Swellfoot the Tyrant.’ . F. Pripeavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Norgs.—Information is wanted concerning Rev. 
William Noyes, Rector of Cholderton, co. Wilts., 
England, 1602 till 1616, when he died. Robert 
Noyes, brother of Rev. William Noyes above, 
died at Cholderton Jan. 20, 1659, aged eighty-nine 
years. When and where were they born; and what 
were their parents’ names? J. Arxins Noyes, 

62, Leonard Street, New York, U.S. 


Bytaxe.—At the Welshpool Police Court a man 
was charged with stealing corn from a bytake 
which he occupied as farm bailiff for the pro- 
secutor. What isa 

. F. Marsa Jackson. 

on any 
one afford information concerning the early history 
of this family, which belonged to counties Devon 
and Cornwall? In Sir John Maclean’s ‘ Trigg 
Minor’ is a pedigree commencing 1623, with the 
arms as used by the family in the eighteenth cen- 

y The arms are wrongly depicted. Another 

digree of a branch occurs in the Harl. MSS. 
(Visitations of Northampton 1564 and 1618) with 
the arms and crest, the arms being differenced from 
those of the southern counties by “a bordure en- 
grailed sable.” Is name derived from a mount the 
property of Stephen, whose name appears several 
times in Domesday as possessor of Devon lands, or 
from @ mount near the scene of the attack by King 
Stephen on the city of Exeter ? R. F. M 


Ericssox.—On opening my copy of Hole’s 
and handy ‘ Brief Biographical Dictionary,’ 

ed. 1866, in order to add the name of John Erics- 
son, the engineer and inventor, who died in 
March last in his eighty-sixth year, I find, 
John Ericsson, Swedish engineer in America, 
born 1803, died Nov. 2, 1853.” As it is altogether 
improbable that there were two Swedish engineers 
in America, both named John Ericsson, and both 


born in 1803, was there a false report of Ericsson’s 

death in November, 1853, which misled Mr. Hole? 

Will any of your readers who have ready access to 

the daily or weekly papers of the ‘‘ back end” (as 

we say in Cumberland) of 1853 kindly see if this 

was so? JonaTHAN BovucuieEr. 
Ropley, Hants. 


Sir Caartes Perys.—I should 
be glad to be referred to any accounts of this Lord 
Chancellor. He was born April 29, 1781. Where? 
At what school did he receive his education prior 
to proceeding to Trinity ay Cambridge, where 
he graduated LL.B. in 1803? He died on April 29, 
1851, at Pretia Santa, in the Duchy of Lucca. 
Where was he buried? I should be glad of a copy 
of his — Are there “— portraits or engrav- 
ings of him known ? . Cann Hucues., 


Replies, 


“THE” IN PLACE-NAMES, 
(7™ vii. 262.) 

The interesting note of G. S. deals with a usage 
which is imperfectly discussed in most English 
grammars. One of the best, Daniel’s, gives the very 
inadequate rule, “ The is used before the names of 
rivers, mountains, seas, oceans—The Danube, The 
Alps, The Adriatic. It is used before one name of 
a town—The Hague.” Your correspondent has 
shown that there are numerous additions and ex- 
ceptions to this rule ; but his discussion is not ex- 
haustive, while he has given no general principles 
by which the rule may be explained. An examina- 
tion of some obvious exceptions to his rule will, 
I think, indicate the principle which underlies the 


usage. 

1. The article is not used, he says, before the 
names of districts. Besides the exceptions which 
he notes we have—The Deccan, The Carnatic, The 
Punjaub, The Fayoom, The Soudan, The Negib, 
The Sahara, The Transvaal, The Ukraine, The 
Dobrutscha, The Herzegovina, The Banat, The 
Salzkammergut, The Tyrol, The Palatinate, The 
Breisgau, The Vintzgau, The Neumark, The Alt- 
mark, The Peak, and many others. It will be 
noticed that all these are descriptive appellations, 
and have hardly yet become true proper names, 
Thus we say The Altmark, recognizing it as a de- 
scription of the old Teutonic march against the 
Wends ; but when we say Denmark it is because 
the name of the Danish march has passed into a 
proper name. This process is in progress with 
some of the names enumerated ; newspapers of a 
low type write Tyrol and Herzegovina without the 
article, though in the case of The Salzkammergut 
the meaning is so transparent that this cannot yet 
be done. 

2. The article is used, G. S. says, before a 
of mountains, but not before asingle mountain. We 
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have, however, The Matterhorn, The Weishorn, 
The Schreckhorn, The Finsteraarhorn, The Blumlis- 
alp, The Jungfrau, The Ortler Spitz, The Dent 
Blanche, The Dent du Midi, The Aiguille Verte, 
and many others. In all these cases it will be seen 
that we have rather a description of a particular 
Horn, Spitz, = *y ~ or Aiguille, than a true 
proper name. t The Rigi and The Wrekin 
come, I think, under another rule. 

3. So a with capes and straits, which G. 8S. 
omits. e have The Minch, The Bosphorus, The 
Dardanelles, The Skagerack, The Cattegut, as well 
as The Lizard, The Start, The Naze, The Land's 
End, The North Foreland, The Wurms Head. 
Here there is either an ellipse of some such word 
as “ channel” or “ pojnt,” or the names are mani- 
festly descriptive. 

4. We now say Bath and Devizes, but our grand- 
fathers said The Bath and The Devizes. The 
article is omitted because we have ceased to think 
of the meaning of the word, which has now become 
a true proper name, The Devizes meant, as Dr. 
Guest has shown, the boundary between the 
old Welsh and English districts. A Scotch- 
man still says The Lewis and a Frenchman 
says Le Havre, while an Englishman talks of 
Lewis and Havre, because he has forgotten that the 
words have any meaning, and merely uses them as 
names. We say The Hague, because not so ve 
long ago it was the park of the Counts of Holland, 
but we say Stuttgart, because the memory that it 
was a studyard has faded away. We talk of the 
French departments as The Var, The Gard, The 
Lozire, The Loire, using the words adjectivally with 
an ellipse of the word “department.” So with 


ranges of mountains, rivers, and seas. We say The | Pre 


Atlantic, or The Ganges, meaning the Atlantic 
Ocean or the Ganges river. The words Atlantic 
and Ganges are used adjectivally to designate the 
particular ocean or river which is meant. We see 
this more clearly in such cases as The Black Sea, 
The Yellow River, The Pacific Ocean, where the 
words “black,” “yellow,” and “ pacific” are ob- 
viously still used as descriptive adjectives. After 
Arctic we must still add the substantive “ Ocean”; 
= Pacific it is optional, after Atlantic super- 
uous. 

Perhaps the rule may be laid down that the use 
of the definite article is a sign that the word before 
which it stands has been or still is either an adjec- 


Two English towns—the only towns that once re- 
uired the article, so far as I know—The Bath and 
he Devizes, have in our century dropped it ; and 

our tendency is now to drop it from foreign names, 
even where our neighbours always retain it; as in 
Le Havre, Le Mans, Le Puy, La Réole, and (to 
come within sight of our own coast) Le Portel, the 


biggest fishing village of the Boulonnais. But 
Spaniards seem, like ourselves, to be cropping it, 
as we see Habana without it. E. .§ 


Mr. Georce in attempting to formu- 
late the rules governing the employment of the 
English definite article before place-names, has 
thrown together some interesting observations. It 
is in the intention of adding to, not detracting 
from, their value that I venture to suggest a motive 
for its use which he has not noticed. “TI take it,” 
he writes, “as a thing nobody will dispute that in 
at least nine cases out of ten a prefixed ‘the’ is a 
sign that a place-name, however unintelligible now, 
was once well understood by folk of English 

My home is in Galloway, a district in which, 
although from the ninth century at latest it was 
penetrated by Anglo-Saxon missionaries and con- 
tained the Anglo-Saxon bishopric of Candida Casa, 
Erse (Gaelic) continued to be spoken till the end 
of the sixteenth century (probably until later in 
the hill districts). The bulk of the place-names 
remain Gaelic till this day; needless to say that 
some are single words, ¢.g., Larg, Lochans, Lar- 
roch, Knock, &c., others compounded. of noun 
and qualitative. The use of the English definite 
article before such names seems to be governed, 
almost without exception, by the position of the 
stress. If the name is a monosyllable it is gener- 
ally preceded by ‘‘the.” Thus we talk of The 
Knock, The Larg, The Claunch (cladh innse), The 
Bar, &c. Polysyllables representing a single Gaelic 
word have the stress on the first syllable ; these 
also frequently have the English definite article 
fixed in modern speech ; thus The Derry (doire, 
a wood), The Larroch (lathrach, a place or house 
site), the Lochans (lochan, a lakelet or the lakes). 
Then we come to compound names. These, in 
accordance with Gaelic euphony, take the stress on 
the qualitative if it is a monosyllable, on its first 
syllable if it consists of more than one. The quali- 
tative is usually placed after the noun; thus, Loch 
dow (loch dubh, black lake), Barglass (barr glas, 
green hill), Pulddw (pol dubh, black water). Sach 
names (with the single exception to be hereafter 
noted) never take “ the” before them. But some- 
times, more rarely, the qualitative precedes the 
noun, in which case the use of the definite article 
is common ; thus, The Diloch (dubh loch, black 
lake), The Glaisters (glas tir, green land), The 
Dipple (dubh pol, black water). The single excep- 
tion I have referred to is the name of the wide dis- 
trict (comprising several parishes) known as 
Glenkéns, and I think the use of “the” here as & 
prefix has arisen in accordance with Mr. Nxiso’s 
first rule, and the cause of it seems to be the im- 
portance and width of the tract designated. : 

I cannot that a a of the meaning 
of the Gaelic name has much to do with the use of 
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the English definite article. A Saxon would be 
as likely to understand Lochdow as Duloch, Bar- 
as Glaister, Puldow as Dipple. It seems 
rather to arise from a certain awkwardness in com- 
mencing a name with the stress syllable. It is 
easier (for a Scotsman at any rate) to say “‘ I am 
ing to the Duloch” than “I am going to Duloch.” 
in monosyllabic names it comes more naturally 
to him to say “He came frae the Knock” than 
“He came frae Knock.” Herpert MaxweEtt. 
P.S.—I need hardly point out what a valuable 
assistance in deciphering place-names is afforded 
by the rule that the stress falls on the qualitative, 
and generally on its first syllable. The rule applies 
equally to Teutonic and Celtic names. 


“Divine Aspasia” (7 §, vii. 207, 271, 334). 
—When G. F. R. B. says I am “‘ mistaken in 
thinking that there is any authority for the state- 
ment that ‘the character of Aspasia was written b 
Mr. Congreve’ in Wilford’s ‘ Memorials and Cha- 
racters,’ 1741,” &c., he himself makes a mistake. 
I did not think anything on thesubject. I simply 

ed the editorial note in my edition of the 


Tatler, and suggested that Wilford should be con- | | 


sulted in verification. There are one or two errors 
in the transcription of Mr. Swinburne’s letter, 
quoted in my previous communication, which I 
would thank the Editor to allow me to correct. 
After “show,” at the end of the first sentence, the 
words should come in, “that they ought to die.” 
Before “visible,” in the extract from Leigh Hunt, 
should be inserted “very.” After “‘ overthrown,” 
in the last sentence, read, “by mere prosaic evi- 
dence, yet the fact remains unalterable.” The suc- 
ceeding word “that” has been misprinted “though”; 
and “ Well’s” Coffee House should, of course, have 
been “Will's.” Through the stupidity of the 
postal authorities here my proof did not reach 
me in time, or these mistakes would have been 


James Harris, 
Neuadd Wen, Cardiff. 


Portrait or JonaTHan Harrison (7" §, vii. 
269)—The Annual Register (1803) records the 
death “at Mockerkin, in the parish of Loweswater, 
co. Cumberland, in his forty-ninth year,” of ‘J. 
Harrison, Esq., captain of the royal navy.” He 
was distinguished for his courageous conduct in 
Keppel’s engagement off Brest, July 27, 1777; in 
Lord Howe's victory on June 1, 1794; and in 
Lord Bridport’s action off Porte L’Orient. Is this 
the subject of the painting ? 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Dragoons Hussars (7 vii. 267, 335). 
—Con. Mater's remark that “the 26th and 27th 
Light Dragoons were disbanded before the peace” 
18 not in accordance with the late Ri Can- 


non’s statement on the subject. The 26th were 
raised in 1795, but numbered the 23rd in 1803. 
This regiment served in Egypt, Spain, and France, 
and was at Waterloo. In 1816 it was constituted a 
corps of Lancers, and was disbanded in England 
in 1817. As regards the 27th, also raised in 1795, 
it was numbered the 24th in 1804, and, after a 
distinguished service in Indis, the regiment was 
disbanded in England after its return from Neveley 
in 1819. See ‘On the Institution of Light Cav 

in the British Army.’ Henry Geratp Hore. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


Might I slightly correct Cot. Mater’s answer 
to Mr. Bartuerrt’s The five Lancer 
regiments and the 6th (Inniskilling) Dragoons are, 
together with the seven regiments of Dragoon 
Guards, classed as “medium” cavalry. The lst 
(Royal) Dragoons and the 2ad Dragoons (Ro 
Scots Greys) are the only two surviving “ heavy’ 
regiments of the cavalry of the line, now that the 


Y | 4th Dragoon Guards and 5th Dragoon Guards are 


being converted into “ medium” regiments, and as 
such placed on the Indian roster. oO. 8. H. 


Yanoo (7 §. vii. 165).—In Métivier’s ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire Franco-Normand’ (1870), or dictionary 
of the Guernsey dialect, I find the following : 
“ Yahoue, s.m., hébété, lourdaud.” But whether 
this is a genuine Guernsey word, or whether it has 
been borrowed from ‘Gulliver's Travels,’ I am alto- 
gether unable to say. Métivier himself does not 
seem to have quite made up his mind upon the 
point, for he adds, “ Nous ignorons l’origine du 
yahoo de Lemuel Gulliver, création grotesque du 
cynique anglican, l’Irlandais Swift.” But even if 
the word is derived from yahoo, it is very curious 
that this should have found its way into the patois 
of the French-speaking inhabitants of Guernsey, 
who, one would have thought, would know little 
or nothing of Swift’s works. Did Swift himself 
ever go to Guernsey ? F. Cuance, 

Sydenham Hill. 


Dare or THE or §S. vii. 
289).—The “ Necrological Table” contained in the 
‘Companion’ to the ‘ British Almanac’ for 1855 
gives the death of Macedonio Melloni, at the age 
of fifty-three years, on August 11, 1854. 

J. F. Manserca. 

Liverpool. 

The ‘ Univ. Dict. of Biog. and Myth.’ gives 1801 
as the year of Melloni’s birth at Parma, but does 
not give the day and month. The appended 
authority given is ‘ Nouvelle Biographie — 

LPHA. 


[The ‘ Nouvelle —— Générale,’ indicated by 
Apna, says, “ Né & Parme en 1801, mort 4 Naples le 


11 Aotit, 1853.”] 


‘Brussets Gazerre’ (7 S. v. 127, 374; vi. 
31, 134; vii. 18, 151, 213, 294),—I have two 
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volumes of the Universal Magazine, viz., Ixx., 
Ixxi,, for the year 1782. They are complete (ex- 
cepting the illustrations), with indices, and form 
a 7 interesting history of the time, domestic 
and foreign, with a good deal of miscellaneous 
literature, and must have been a formidable rival 
to the Gentleman's Magazine. Joun Tartor. 
Park Lodge, South Norwood, 


CO. ©. B. has misunderstood my question. I did 
not ask whether any portion of the Universal 
Magazine had been preserved till the present time, 
but whether any portion of the Brussels Gazette had 
been preserved. J. Dixow. 


Bree §. vii. 284).—In reply to Mz. Dexpes’s 
query, I would say that some years ago I took 
some trouble in making and publishing a glossary 
of words and phrases at Upton - on - Severn, 
Worcestershire, and I see that what I said about 
bree was as follows :— 

“A large cattle-fly, Anglo-Saxon brimsa, a -fly ; 
Middle English brese (‘ Etym, Dict.,’ Skeat), ‘ Troilus 
and Cressida,’ I, iii.: ‘The herd hath more annoyance 
by the brise than by the tiger,’” 

The word is in constant use. R. Lawson. 

Rectory, Upton-on-Severn. 


In the edition of Littleton of which I havea 
copy (Cambridge, 1693) the forms bree, breez, brie, 
are all given, with the Latin equivalents asilus, 
tabanus, ostrum, &c. The English synonyms are 
gad-fly, gad-bee, dun-fly, &c. Halliwell 


“ Brief, (3) a horse-fly. Elyot, in v. ‘strum,’ sa 
‘It semeth to bee the fly called a briefe or horse flie, by 
reagon that it doeth so vexe cattell in sommer tyme,’” 

©. B. 

Cuestxuts (7" §. vi. 407, 436; vii. 52).—The 
only explanation of this term I have heard out 
here is that the jokes told in the Chestnut Theatre, 
Philadelphia, had at one time such a reputation for 
being old, it became customary to designate stale 
jokes “chestnuts.” The chestnut gong became 
something of an institution about four years 
It was a small one to be fastened on the waist- 
coat, and sounded by — a cord whenever the 
wearer was being bored by the relation of an old 
joke. The practice, however, had an unsavoury 
taint, and was mostly enjoyed by those who ap- 
preciate slang. I was a little surprised to meet 
with the word in the Graphic in (I believe) No- 
vember, 1887. A 


Biounpers or Autnors §, vii. 288).—It is 
clear that Matthew Arnold throughout his poem 
confuses Philomela with Procne. His capital 
blunder, however, as I cannot but think, is in 
attempting at all so close an association of the 
nightingale’s song with that horrible and revoltin 
myth. The vaguer allusions of Barnefield onl 


Watson do but serve to accentuate the “eternal 
passion, eternal pain” of the song; but Arnold 
goes much further than this. He would bring the 
whole story vividly into view. How much truer 
is ‘In Memoriam’ !— 


Wild bird, whose warble liquid sweet 
Rings Eden thro’ the budded quicks. 
C. ©. B. 


Rev. James Hackman (7 §, vi. 87, 212; vii. 
172, 296).—An engraved portrait of the Rey, 
James Hackman was published in the ‘New New- 
gate Calendar,’ from which I gave an extract at 
the second reference. The engraving represents 
the unfortunate man as —, a handkerchief up 
to one side of his face. . F. Manseren. 


‘Harvey Dorr’ anp ‘Tae PEELER AND THE 
Goat’ (7 §. vii. 247).—The former is a catch tune 
of Yankee origin. I never heard words to it, but 
the tune is given in a late set of Irish quadrilles. 
The only refrain I heard attached to the tune was 
the following:— 

Harvey Duff—Harvey Duff— 

Pay no rent, but eat enough 
(repeated ad lib.)—not a bad rendering of the no- 
rent manifesto which was issued at the time. 

‘The Peeler and the Goat’ was written by Darby 
Ryan, of Tipperary, as a satire on the new police, 
that did not at first meet the entire approval of the 

ple; but after the publicity it got at fairs, mar- 
ets, and social gatherings, it met the fate of such 
satires, and was forgotten. However, the words 
and music to it were handed down to posterity in 
one of the many short-lived magazines published in 
1842-3—the Dublin Monthly Magazine, published 
by Samuel J. Machen, D’Olier Street, 8vo. This 
ine was a continuation of the Citizen, and 
each number contained four airs of native music 
and temperance band music. No chorus is given 
in the magazine to the verses, but I always heard— 

Meg-a-geg-eg,* leave go my leg, 

Or I'll prick you with my horn, 0. 
The Peeler and the Goat. 


Peeler. 
As some Bansha peelers were out wan night 
On duty and pathrollin, O, . 
They met a goat upon the road, 
And tuck her to be a sthroller, O. 
Wud bay’nets fixed they sallied forth, 
And caught her by the wizzen, O, 
And then they swore a mighty oath, 
“ We'll send you off to prison, 0.” 


Goat. 

“Oh, mercy, sir!” the goat replied, 

“ Pray let me tell my story, O! 
I am no Rogue, no Ribbonman, 

No Croppy, Whig, or Tory, 0; 
I’m guilty not of any crime 

Of petty or high thraison, O, 
I’m badly wanted at this time, 

For this is the milking-saison, 0.” 


* Imitation of the goat’s cry. 
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Peeler. 
It is in vain for to complain 
Or give your tongue such bridle, O ; 
You ’re absent from your dwelling-place, 
Disorderly and idle, O. 
Your hoary locks will not prevail, 
Nor your sublime oration, O, 
For Peeler’s act will you transport, 
By your own information, O. 


0 pe’ w did I transgress 
By deeds or combination, O, 
I have no certain place to rest, 
No home nor habitation, O. 
Banshee is my dwelling-place, 
Where I was bred and born, O, 
Descended from an honest race, 
That ’s all the trade I’ve learned, O, 


Peeler. 
I will chastise your insolince 
And violent behaviour, O ; 
Well bound to Cashel you ’Il be sint, 
Where you will gain no favour, O, 
The Magistrates will not consint 
To sign your condemnation, O; 
From thence to Cork you will be sint 
For speedy thransportation, O, 
Goat. 
This parish an’ this neighbourhood 
Are paiceable an’ thranquil, O; 
There 's no disturbance here, thank God! 
And long may it continue so. 
For a peeler ’s oath I don’t care a pin, 
To sign for my committal, O, 
My Jury will be gintlemen 
‘o grant me my acquittal, O, 
Peeler. 
Let the consequince be what it will, 
A peeler’s power I ‘ll let you know, 
1°ll handcuff you, at all events, 
And march you off to Bridewell, 0, 
An’ sure, you rogue, you can’t deny 
Before the judge or jury, O, 
You intimidated me with your horns, 
And you threatened me with fury, O. 


Goat. 
I make no doubt but you were dhrunk 
Wud whiskey, rum, or brandy, O, 
Or you wouldn't have such gallant spunk 
To be so bould or manly, O, 
You readily would let me pass 
If I had money handy, O, 
To thrate you to a pottheen glass— 
Oh! its thin I'd be the dandy, O, 
The song is now given in a penny song-book. A 
good companion to Mr. Spalding’s ‘Irish Min- 
strelsy’ would be a volume on Irish satire. 
M. Dorey. 
Dublin. 


“ Possession IS NINE POINTS OF THE LAW” 
(7" 8. vii. 248)—It is nine points on the decimal 
system, or eleven points on the duo-decimal. Thomas 
Branch’s ‘ Principia Legis,’ 1753 (which is said to 
contain 20,000 maxims, and does not contain 
8,000), does not give this constantly repeated 

It gives Coke’s stupid pun, “Possessio est 


Pedis positio,” and “ Possessio pacifica pour anns 
60 facit Jus.” It has been said that Branch’s book 
contains the accumulated spirit and wisdom of 
British law. If so, the wisdom of British law com- 
bines at the same time a glorious amount of quib- 
bling and even fooling. One of the law’s own 
maxims seems to point to this, ‘Summum jus 
summa injuria.” You may have too much legal 
wisdom, evidently, and evidently the extremes meet 
in “ Summa lex, summa crux.” ©. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow, 


As generally quoted as above this proverb 
always seemed to me to be simple nonsense. If 
there be a thousand points of the law (and he 
would be but a poor lawyer that could not make 
out as many as that at least), nine points are not 
many in any one’s favour. I always thought the 
correct proverb was, “ Possession is nine-tenths of 
the law.” There is some advantage in that. It is 
true that if the proverb was always given in fall, 
as your correspondent gives it, with the addendum 
*€and they say there are but twelve,” that would 
be sense ; Dut one never hears it so given. Is the 
form “ nine-tenths of the law” not, therefore, the 
correct one ? J. B. Fremine. 


ConsTanTINE SimonipEs §, vii. 247).—Mr. 
M. Jenxyns will find the materials for an account 
of Simonides if he looks at a file of the Guardian 
for August, 1862. There is his own autobiography 
in a letter to the paper about that time ; also a 
letter from S. P. Trewelles in February, 1863, in 
which he refers to a letter from Canon Hort in the 
Guardian of Aug. 13, 1862, and also to a letter 
from Simonides to himself. Tregelles writes :— 

“ As Simonides sent ntt in Jan., 1861, the memoir by 
Mr. C. Stewart to confute all that I have said about him 
in ‘ Additions to Horne’s Introduction,’ vol. iv. pp. 759, 
760 ; and as at p. 32 Mr. Stewart cays that ‘if any doubt 
should remain in the mind of the reader the authority 
for every statement will be at once furnished,’ I am 
fully justified in treating this book as being what 
Simonides and his co-operators wished to be believed.” 
There is some further criticism, from which it 
seems that Mr. Stewart’s was an ex parte statement, 
In ‘N. & Q.,’ 3°¢ S. xii. 339 (Oct. 26, 1867), there 
is :— 

“Dr. Constantine Simonides, whose alleged discoveries 

of early MSS. formed the subject of a very warm con- 
troversy here in literary circles, died of leprosy at Alex- 
andria about five weeks since.” 
But S. P. Trecewues writes, ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" §. iii. 
389, that ‘‘ only a few months had passed when he 
turned up in Russia, where the Rev. Donald Owen 
found him preparing for publication ‘ Historical 
Documents of Great Importance in connexion with 
Claims of the Russian Government.’ 

I am not aware whether Dean Bargon prints in 
his ‘ Lives’ the story of his interview with H. O. 
Coxe. But it may be seen in the Cornhill for Oct., 
1867, p. 449, or ray’s ‘Annals of the Bodleian,’ 
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p. 280. It took place in 1852, Mr. Macray states 
that in the Athenewm for March 1, 1856, there is 
a full narrative with a letter from Sir F. Madden, 
and also refers to Sotheby’s ‘Principia Typo- 
graphica,’ vol. ii. 133-136. See also Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, Oct,, 1856, ‘ Literary Forgeries.’ 
Ep, 
‘A Biographical Memoir of Constantine Simon- 
ides, D.Ph., with a Brief Defence of the Authen- 
ticity of his Manuscripts,’ by Charles Stewart, 8vo., 
78, 1859. His Gospel of St. Matthew (‘ Codex 
yerianus’), facsimiles of certain portions of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew and of the Epistles of St. 
James and St. Jude written on papyrus in the first 
century, was published by Triibner, folio, 1862. 
re is an amusing story (well known I believe) 
of his interview with Coxe of the Bodleian. See 
also 7" 8, vii. 260. Ww. ©. B. 


Berront (7 S. vii. 205).—I should think the 
word would be dialectically used in various parts. 
It may be a counterpart to behind; but is it worthy, 
therefore, of a place in our vocabulary? We have 
to befool, shall we introduce consequently to be- 
wise when we endeavour, that very hopeless task, to 
make a man wiser than nature has been pleased to 
do? There isa pretty word beforen= before in old 
books and present dialects. We have also ahead, 
in front, before. We have no need of befront, any 
more than we have of beback. If gentlemen would 
oblige the a with leaving the English lan- 
guage alone, and er oppose changes than evolve 

m, it would be well. Our tongue is already 
too copious for anybody to master it completely. 
America adds novelties 50 per cent. faster than 
they are needed. Englishmen had better stand 
“super antiquas vias,” and speak discreetly. 


©. A. Warp, 
Walthamstow. 


Potrits 1x Caurcnes vii. 289).—The 
eighty-third canon of 1603 enacts that 
“The Churchwardens or Questmen, at the common 
charge of the Parishioners, in every church shall pro- 
vide a comely and decent pulpit, to be set in a con- 
venient place within the same, by the discretion of the 
Ordinary of the place, if any question do arise, and to be 
there seemly kept for the Preaching of God’s Word,” 
These pulpits are sometimes movable, as may 
be seen in college chapels, though in ish 
churches they are generally fixed. In the p er 
of Middleton Cheney the pulpit is on the north 
side, which, I think, is the usual position in this 
district, and generally also, though there are some 
on the south side, ¢.g., St. Mary’s, Oxford. The 
ground-plan of Haseley Church, Oxon., in Barr’s 
Anglican Church Architecture’ (Oxford, 1842), 
shows the pulpit on the south side; but the 
author, at p. 61, says that “ the Anglican Church 
does not prescribe any particular situation for the 
pulpit ; ancient custom, however, seems to dictate 


that its position should be at the east end of the 
nave, against one of the pillars, or by the side of 
the chancel arch.” 

In 1849, Mr. F. T. Dollman published his 
‘ Examples of Antient Pulpits existing in England,’ 
4to., with plates. Out of twenty-one churches 
described, eleven have the poe on the north side, 
and six on the south side of the nave. Those with 
the north position are St. Michael’s, Coventry, 
Warwickshire ; St. Mary’s, Wenden, Essex ; All 
Saints’, North Cerney, Gloucestershire ; Holy Tri- 
nity, Nailsea, Somersetshire ; St. Mary’s, Totnes, 
Devonshire ; Holy Trinity, Cold Aston, Glouces- 
tershire; St. Andrew’s, Benwell, Somersetshire ; 
St. George’s, Brookworth, Gloucestershire ; Holy 
Trinity, Long Sutton, Somersetshire ; All Saints’, 
Sudbury, Suffolk ; St. Mary de Lode, Gloucester. 
Those with the pulpit on the south side are St. 
Mary’s, Frampton, Dorsetshire; St. Benedict’s, 
Glastonbury, St. Peter’s, Wolver- 
hampton, Staffordshire; St. Andrew’s, Cheddar, 
Somersetshire ; St. Saviour’s Dartmouth, Devon- 
shire; All Saints’, Hawstead, Suffolk. In the 
other four the position is not specified. 

. E. 


The eminent ecclesiastical antiquary, the late 
Rev. Macxenzig E. C. Watcort, ‘ N. & Q.,’ 4" 8. 
xi. 511, observes: “ The choir pulpit was always 
on the north side, as the sermon properly was an 
exposition of the Gospel, read on the right of the 
altar, facing southwards.” For movable chair pul- 
pits he refers to his ‘ Traditions and Customs of 
Cathedrals,’ pp. 125-6. Such a movable pulpit I 
remember in use at C.0.C., Oxon., when I was 
fellow. Mr. Watcorrt also states :— 

“The nave pulpit was usually on the south side, 
because the south side had been the place of the Gospel- 
ambo in the refectory; was the most honourable side in 
the choir; and became the only practicable position in 
Friars’ churches and many minsters of Austin Canons, 
which possessed only a single aisle on the north.” 

At 4" §, xii. 77, Mz. S. Warp quotes W. Pugin 
as saying, when he rebuilt his church, “ The north 
side of the nave, near the chancel arch, was the 
proper place for the pulpit, as the sermon was, or 
ought to be, an exposition of the Gospel”; and at 

. 78, the Rev. E.L. Buenxrnsorr expresses this as 

is own opinion. At. p. 253 Mr. Wa.cort dicusses 
the variety in the position and use of the “ pul- 
pitum,” in its original sense. Ep. MARsHALL. 

(Other replies are acknowledged, and are at the ser- 
vice of C, C, B.} 


“Farre uve Garre” (7" §. vii. 66, 294).— 
This expression certainly has the meaning given to 
it in the Daily Telegraph. See Barrére’s ‘ Argot 
and Slang,’ s.v. “ Gaffe,” where faire une gaffe is 
rendered “ to take an inconsiderate step ; to m 
an awkward mistake, ‘to put one’s foot in i 
For gaffe means not only a sentinel, a policeman, 
a er, a watchman, as stated by Dr. Brewer, 
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bat also a stupid thing, a gross blunder (balourdise, 
Rigaud). In the first meaning I do not see why 
gaffe should be referred to the Germ. gaffen, to 
stare idly or stupidly. Surely it is more reason- 
able, with Larchey, to refer it to gaffe, a pole with 
a claw, or with a spike and hook, and so much the 
same as our gaff and boat-hook. Larchey says, 
“Oe terme vient du Midi, ot gaffe se dit pour 
recors, parcequ’il saisit comme la perche & croc 
appelée gaffe”; and I think that a policeman’s 
hands are not inaptly compared to the extremity 
of a gaff or boat-hook,* whilst its pole reminds us 
somewhat of his long, straight, stiff, and (in France) 
often thin body. It is not so easy, however, to 
make out how gaffe has come to mean a mistake, 
though a gaffe is a very rough instrument, and is 
used in such a hasty, haphazard manner, that he 
who makes a coup de gaffe is not at all unlikely to 
“put his foot in it.” F. Cuance. 


The word gaff (I spell it phonetically) also means 
a theatrical, musical, or “ variety” entertainment. 
I have often heard the British soldier make use of 
the word when speaking of the entertainment got 
up for his benefit in barracks. GUALTERULUS. 


Tours Carueprat (7" §, vii. 28, 69, 293).— 
Mr. Trotiore’s comment on what I said about 
Milan Cathedral implies, or seems to imply, that 
the Milanese townsfolk never did breakfast on the 
roof of that building. I therefore beg leave to say 
that I have seen them doing so, in the way which 
I described, and that on an ordinary Sunday and 
asa matter of course. My use of the word Dom 
instead of Duomo was accidental. But as Milan 
Oathedral is a Transalpine exotic, the word Dom is 
not inappropriate. A. J. M. 


“THE onE” anp “THE oTHER” (7" §, vii. 25, 
178).—To the query which Mr. Warp has put to 
me I reply that, however often the rule may be 
departed from, “this” and ‘‘ that” are used by 
correct writers just as they use “the one” and 
“the other”; “this” being made to apply to the 
latter, “that” to the former of any two subjects 
referred to. Thus in Pope, that most correct of 
Writers, we find :— 

Two principles in human nature reign— 
Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain ; 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 
Each works its end, to move or govern all : 
And, to their proper operation, still 
Acribe all good ; to their improper, ill. 
Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the soul ; 

aeon’s comparing balance moves the whole, 
Man, but for that, no action could attend ; 
And, but for this, were active to no end. 

* Essay on Man,’ ii. 52-62. 
In the passage quoted by me (2 Cor. ii. 15, 16), 


* Ina quotation given by Rigaud, the banker’s hand 


which presents a difficulty to Mr. Warp, “ there is 
an allusion to the fragrant odour of flowers and 
aromatics scattered around conquerors when going in 
triumph ” (Bloomfield’s ‘Greek Testament,’ in loco). 
To those associated with the Imperator in his tri- 
umph this would be “a savour of life unto life”; 
while to the doomed prisoners, led in fetters behind 
the triumphal car, it would be ‘‘a savour of death 
unto death.” That the allusion is to the concomi- 
tants of a Roman triumph is evident from the use 
of the word @piapPBevovr: in v. 14. 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B, 


‘Dora (7™ §. vii. 108, 197).—I ob- 
serve that Mr. Cuas. Wm. F. Goss claims 
Bertha M. Clay as the author of ‘ Dora Thorne.’ 
This is an error. The novel was written by Char- 
lotte Mary Braun, who lived at Hinckley, and died 
in November, 1884. She wrote for the Family 
Herald for many years, and I enclose a list of her 
works written for that serial, and which are now 
in the Hinckley Free Library. Her contributions 
to the Family Herald were always signed C. M. B. 
No doubt Mr. Stevens, the proprietor of the 
Herald, will, if asked, verify what I have stated: 

At War with Herself. 
Diana's Discipline. 

Dora Thorne. 

From Gloom to Sunlight. 
The Golden Heart. 

Her Martyrdom. 

Her Mother's Sin, 
Hilary's Folly. 

Lady Gwendoline’s Dream, 
Other Stories. 

Lady Hutton’s Ward, 
Lord Lynn's Choice. 
Ingleden House. 

Love's Warfare. 

Love that Lives. 
Redeemed by Love. 
Romance of a Young Girl. 
Romance of a Black Veil. 
Rose in Thorns, 

Thorns and Orange Blosgoms. 
Which Loved Him Best? 
Wife in Name Only, 


Tenax. 


Manvat or Arms 1n Use in tHe Britise 
Army: Barrie or Fonrenoy (7" §. vi. 507; 
vii. 154, 296).— With reference to Mr. J. CaRRICK 
Moore’s allusion to the “ well-known” story in 
connexion with this sanguinary battle, it may be 
mentioned that in the full account of the battle of 
Fontenoy, at pp. 350-367 of the ‘ History of the 
Trish Brigades in the Service of France,’ by J. C. 
O'Callaghan (Cameron & Ferguson, Glasgow, 1870), 
there is no reference to the exclamation said to 
have been uttered by Col. Lord Charles Hay when 
the two corps, the English and French Guards, 
found themselves face to face in the battle in 
question. 


ome gains off a gaming-table is termed “‘ une vraie 


It is remarked in Guizot’s ‘ France,’ at vol. v. 
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119 (1876), that the words attributed to Lord CO. 
Fis “Gentlemen of the French Guard, fire!” 
| the reply of Count d’Auteroche, “ Fire your- 
selves, gentlemen of England; we never fire first !” 
are all fiction. Voltaire’s statements in connexion 
with Fontenoy cannot be implicitly relied upon, 
in consequence of the o tion of English and 
Irish evidence on the subject. What really hap- 
pened was as follows, viz.: after a severe fire of 
artillery on both sides from five to nine o’clock a.m., 
the Allies determined to bring the contest to a 
decision. The result is well known. The English 
advanced under the Duke of Cumberland, and 
cleared the ravine which defended anger 
They marched steadily, and as if on parade ; “ the 
gor apg with small cane in hand, rested 
it lightly on the soldiers’ muskets to direct their 
fire.” Several regiments successively opposed the 
English column, which had the appearance of a 
great oblong square, but were forced to retreat with 
great loss. “There was one dreadful hour,” 
alleges the Marquis d’Argenson, a looker-on with 
Louis XV.; “our Frenchmen being awed by the 
steadiness of the English, and by their rolling 
fire, which is really infernal; then it was we began 
to despair of our cause.” And no wonder. Bat- 
talion after battalion of infantry, squadron after 
squadron of cavalry, gave way, shattered by mus- 
ketry or smashed by the cannon of the English. 
The English column now had ceased marching, 
arrested, + doubt, by — efforts of the French 
regiments, but nevertheless the lish appeared 
to be masters of the field of bettie 

Marshal Saxe was preparing for the retreat of 
his army, when a disorderly council was held 
around Louis XV. The Duke of Richelieu offered 
the opinion that the artillery and all the disposable 
—— should be thrown against the English 
co 


umn. 

Marshal Saxe oped to the Irish Brigade, 
os of six infantry regiments and one of 
cavalry, and nearly all Jacobite emigrants. The 
available forces of the French army now burst 
— the English. The Irish fought with fury. 
einey depended upon the bayonet, as they did at 

ajoz and elsewhere in the Peninsular War.) 
“ Twice the English rallied. At last they retreated, 
without disorder, without enfeeblement, preserving 
in defeat the honour of a vigorous resistance.” 
The battle of Fontenoy was thus gained, and at 
a moment when the most clearsighted thought it 
was lost. 

The battle lasted from 5 a.m. to 1 p.m. The 
French acknowledged a loss of 7,139 men, and 
that of the Allies was given at 7,769 men, which 
has been considered much under the number. 

Hewry Geratp Hore. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Mr. J. Carrick Moore gives the authority of 
Voltaire for the narrative of the incident at the 


battle of Fontenoy. But the subject has been 
recently examined, and the evidence of an eye- 
witness is producible which both confirms the 
authenticity and increases the interest of the 
account. E. Fournier writes :— 


“L’on a douté quelquefois de la réalité du mot ai 
chevaleresque, si francais, c'est tout dire, que M. le 
comte d’Auteroches, lieutenant des Grenadiers, adressa 
a lord Charles Hay et a ses gardes anglaises, le jour de la 
bataille de Fontenoy: Messieurs les Anglais, tirez les 
premiers, M. Alexis de Valon, quoiqu’il soit de ceux 

ui doutent, en a fait, dans un article de la Revue des 

eux-Mondes (numéro du 10° fév., 1851), l'objet d’une 
chaleureuse digression tout 4 l"honneur des vaillantes 
vertus de l’ancienne armée de France, Quant A moi, je 
tiens le mot de M. d’Auteroches pour trés authentique, 
surtout si on le raméne 4 l’exacte réalité. Les deux 
troupes sont en présence. Lord Hay crie en s’avancant 
hors des rangs: ‘ Messieurs les gardes francaises, tirez,’ 
M. d’Auteroches alors va 4 sa rencontre, et le saluant de 
l’épée : ‘ Monsieur,’ lui dit-il, ‘nous ne tirons jamais les 
premiers ; tirez vous-mémes.’” 

Upon which, being the common “tradition in 
the army,” there is the following note :— 

“Le marquis de Valfons, dans ses ‘ Souvenirs,’ P 
E. Dentu, 1860, in-18, p. 143, raconte ainsi le fait dont 
avait été témoin : ‘Cet engagement se fit A distance si 
rapprochée que les officiers anglais, au moment d’arréter 
leur troupe, nous saluérent le chapeau & la main; les 
notres ayant répondu de méme & cette courtoisie, un 
capitaine des gardes anglaises, qui était lord Charles 
Hay, sortit de son rang et s’avanca. Le comte d’Au- 
teroches, lieutenant des grenadiers, se porta alors au- 
devant de lui. ‘“ Monsieur,” dit le capitaine, “ faites 
donc tirer vos gens.” “ Non, monsieur,” répondit d’Au- 
teroches, “nous ne tirons jamais les premiers”; et 
s'étant de nouveau salués, ils rentrérent chacun son 
rang. Le feu des Anglais commenca aussitét, et d'une 
telle vivacité, qu'il nous en cofita plus de mille hommes 
du coup, et qu'il s‘ensuivit un grand désordre.’”’— 
‘L'Esprit dans |’ Histoire,’ ch, lii, pp, 348-9, Paris, 1883. 

There is another mot which arose from the battle 
of Fontenoy, when Louis XV. went on May 12 
to visit the scene of the battle, with his son the 
Dauphin, father of Louis XVI. :— 

“ Aprés l’avoir examiné de nouveau avec attention, ce 
prince dit & son fils, en lui faisant remarquer les officiers 
morts: ‘ Mon fils, cela fait connaitre de quel prix sont 
les victoires,’""—F. Ducros, ‘Choix de Mots Célébres 
d'Histoire,’ p. 82, Paris, 1869, 

Ep. MARSHALL, 

“Trapezium” axp “Trapezoiw” (7@ 8. vii. 
268).—I would suggest that M. Gasc should (as 
lawyers phrase it) “ ag» fontes, non sequere 
rivulos,” in other words, that he should refer to 
Euclid in the original. I have only Todhunter’s 
small Euclid (London, 1874), and on referring to 
it find the thirty-fourth definition stands as it did 
when I was at school, “All other four-sided figures 
beside these* are called trapeziums.” So 
“trapezium” includes “trapezoid,” which latter 
word I have always understood to mean “a tra- 
pezium two of whose sides are parallel,” in spite of 


* J.¢,, square, oblong, rhombus, and rhomboid. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Isaac Todhunter’s remark (op cit., p. 5), ‘Some 
writers propose to restrict the word trapezium to a 
quadrilateral which has two of its sides parallel ; 
and it would certainly be convenient* if this- re- 
striction were universally adopted.” Probably 
later editions may state that this suggestion has 
taken effect ; but as it stands its terms hardly 
justify a citation of Todhunter as an authority for 
what M. Gasc considers the correct definition. 


. While that gentleman is exploring the lexical his- 


tory of the words that head this note, he may be 
interested in the following from Todd’s ‘ Johnson’s 
Dictionary ’ (London, 1824) :— 

“ Trapesium...... A — figure, whose four 
sides are not equal, and none of its sides parallel.” 

“ Trapezoid......An i figure, whose four sides 
are not parallel.” 
Could the art of definition sink much lower than 
the latter example ? Q. V. 


As Euclid made no distinction between quadri- 
laterals with no pair of parallels or with only one 
pair, but applied this name to all that have not two 

irs, and as its primary sense, I believe, was a 
Gare counter, he must have chiefly had in view 
such trapezia as have two parallel sides ; for we 
can hardly suppose either tables or fixed counters 
were ever made without one pair of sides parallel. 
Hence, in inventing the modern word trapezoid, 
implying somewhat like (but not exactly) a tra- 
pezium, we ought, I think, to have confined it to 
such as have no sides parallel ; whereas, according 
to Hutton’s ‘ Mathematical Dictionary,’ we English 
have done the contrary. Under ‘‘ Trapezium ” he 
says, ‘‘ When this figure has two of its sides 
parallel, it is sometimes called a trapezoid.” We 
can hardly say which variety is the more regular 
figure. If one alone can have angles equal two 
and two, the other alone can have sides two and two; 
and the former alone can have three equal angles, 
though either sort can have three equal sides. Our 
error is appropriately pointed out by M. Gasc, 
whose ‘ Solution Economique’ was the first satis- 
factory exposure of the wholly mischievous trade of 
trapezite that I éver met with. E. L. G. 


I think that Euclid’s definition of a trapezium is 
“any four-sided figure not a parallelogram.” If so, 
it would include both the above figures. As the 
term trapezoid was not used by the Greeks, it must 
have been coined by modern mathematicians, Pro- 
priety in such case would lead them to make the 
new word the exception, so that trapezoid would 
stand for an irregular figure consisting of four 
Unequal sides, two of which are parallel. The 
trapez would be “any four-sided figure, not a 
parallelogram nor a trapezoid.” Aristotle’s defini- 
tion of a trapezium is “an irregular four-sided 
figure.” The termination oid does not indicate 


* The italics are mine. 


irregularity, but likeness without identity. Littré 

defines as M. Gasc would have it, and it is 

curious that the infallible mathematicians should 

differ in such a matter, but for the above reason I 

think Littré wrong. OC, A. Warp. 
Walthamstow, 


Booxs or Travet vii. 186).—At the 
above reference ASTARTE says :— 

“So determinately was the notion followed that 
Charles II. began to reign immediately on his father’s 
death, that I do not think any calculation of a different 
character could be found until more than a century had 
elapsed after the Restoration.” 

In régard to this may I draw Astarre’s attention 
to the title-page of the thirteenth volume (pub- 
lished 1730) of the first English edition of Rapin’s 
‘History’? This volume is there said to contain (1) 
“* Memoirs of Mr. De Rapin,” (2) “ The Common- 
wealth, Protectorate of Oliver and Richard Crom- 
well, &c., with the Twelve first Years [1660-1672 
of the Reign of King Charles II.” In vol, xiv. 
read, Charles II. 

“ dyed in the Fifty-fourth Year of his Age, after he had 
reigned, if we reckon from his Father's Death, Thirty-six 
Years and eight Days; or if we reckon from his Restora- 
tion, Twenty-four Years, eight Months, and nine Days” 


(p. 370). 
J. F. Manserca. 
Liverpool. 


spondent Q. V. is quite right in saying that the 
lines in Mr. John Morley’s excellent one-volume 
edition of Wordsworth ought to have been num- 
bered. This makes little difference to me, because 
in these cases I generally number the lines myself; 
but I cannot expect all people to have either the 
leisure or the patience to do this. Mr. Morley, 
in his introduction, says :— 

“* Only two writers have contributed so many lines of 

daily popularity and application. In the handbooks of 
familiar quotations Wordsworth fills more space than 
anybody save Shakespeare and Pope,” 
This is not quite correct. In Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar 
Quotations’ (no date, but I seem to have got my 
own copy in 1873), which may, I suppose, be con- 
sidered a typical book of the kind, Shakespeare, 
facile princeps, fills seventy pages; then comes 
Milton, twenty-three pages, including a page or so 
of quotations from his prose works ; then Pope, 
eighteen pages ; then Wordsworth, fifteen pages ; 
then Byron, fourteen pages. Gray fills five pages, 
a striking testimony to his great excellence, seeing 
how little he has written. 

I do not see in this edition Wordsworth’s 
verses ‘ To the Queen,’ beginning— 

Deign, Sovereign Mistress, to accept a lay, 
written in January, 1846. I have them in one of 
my commonplace books. I think I took them 
from the Rey. A. B, Grosart’s edition of Words- 
worth’s prose works, 1876. 


Worpsworta (7* §. vii. 106).—Your corre- 
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Mr. Morley, quoting Mr. Myers, says that there 
is nothing to show that Wordsworth had ever heard 
of Keats. This is certainly an error. Keats was 
present at the “immo dinner,” as Haydon 
called it, at Haydon’s, where Charles Lamb behaved 
in a very “ rumbustical ” way, insisting on examin- 
ing the phrenological development of an unfortu- 
nate wight, a stamp-comptroller, who, deeming it 
ard to talk to a poet about poetry, asked if Mr. 

ordsworth did not think Milton a great poet, 
and followed up his inquiry by further demanding 
if Mr. Wordsworth aid not think Newton a great 
man (I quote from memory, and do not pretend to 
verbal accuracy). See Prof. Colvin’s ‘ Keats’ in 
the ‘English Men of Letters” series, pp. 82, 83. 
Prof. Colvin adds that Keats saw Wordsworth 
often in the next few weeks. See also Lord Hough- 
ton’s memoir of Keats prefixed to the “ Aldine” 
* Keats,’ ed. 1876. Besides, Keats once’recited to 
Wordsworth the hymn to Pan in the firat book of 
* Endymion,’ and Wordsworth pronounced it to be 
“a pretty piece of paganism.” 

I think the story of Lamb and the stamp-com 
troller, which is alluded to by Prof. Colvin, is told 
at full length in Mr. Ainger’s ‘Lamb’ in the 
“ English Men of Letters” series, which is not at 


hand for reference, JonaTHan Bovucuier. 
Ropley, Alresford. 


Cartes Owen, or Warnineron (5" S. i. 90; 
viii. 355).—So long ago as 1874 Mr. W. H. Att- 
NUTT expressed an opinion—in which I concurred 
—that many of the works attributed to Dr. Charles 
Owen, of Warrington, were not written by him ; 
in fact, that there were two Charles Owens, both 
being authors of Presbyterian sermons. I have 
now before me a copy of the ‘ Account of the Life 
and Writings of Mr. James Owen,’ written by 
his son Dr. Charles Owen, which was published in 
1709, and on the blank page at the beginning is 
the following note, which fally bears out Mr. ALL- 
idea :— 

“Charles Owen, born in Montgomeryshire in 1654, 
settled at Bridgnorth over a congregation, He died 
1712, wrote many pieces in defence of Nonconformity. 
Charles Owen wrote ‘Scene of Delusions Opened, 
Moderation a Virtue,’ ‘Moderation still a Virtue.’ 
The above appears to have been written when the 
book was nearly new, but certainly not later than 
1750. Is the writer correct? Was there a Charles 
Owen, of Bridgenorth, who died in 1712? 

H. Fisuwicx. 


owvep sy Corporations (7" vii. 
248, 314).—It is perhaps misleading to English 
readers to hear that the city churches of Glasgow 
are the property of the Corporation. The Town 
Council these churches only in the same 
sense and to the same extent as every parish church 
in Scotland is by the heritors of the 
parish—that is, in trust for the ecclesiastical pur- 


poses of the parish—and no use of them nor right 
of property in them can be exercised without the 
consent of the Presbytery of Glasgow. I doubt if 
there is in Scotland any example of a church or 
chapel by a corporation similar to that 
mentioned by J. E. P. as occurring at a a 


Insicn1a oF §. vii. 309),— 
There is no difficulty here. The insignia of the 
Thistle with which Dr. Lees was invested were, of 
course, those, whatever they may be (I do not 
know, nor does it matter at present), proper to the 
office of dean, not those of the knights. Y. S. M 
is correct in supposing that only a knight is com- 
petent to receive an order of knighthood. 

Cc. F. Warren, M.A. 

Foleshill Hall, Coventry. 


Samvet Pepys (7" S. vii. 81, 196, 274, 315),— 
On further examination of my copy of the ‘Me- 
moir,’ I find that MS. corrections occur on the 
pages named by your other correspondents, as well 
as those which were first mentioned. That some 
of these were by the author’s hand I feel quite 
sure, though this is a matter of opinion only, and 
cannot be settled ex cathedré. Others, on the other 
hand, are mere erasures or other corrections of a 
kind which does not offer sufficient individualii 
of feature to enable one to attribute them wi 
certainty to the author, or, indeed, to any other 
person. But, seeing that they were all apparently 
executed at the same time as the first-named cor- 
rections, and with the same ink and the same pen, 
and are identical in the copies hitherto mentioned, 
there seems little reason to doubt that, if any, then 
all were made by Pepys himself. The opinion of 
an expert would, perhaps, satisfy such doubts as 
may be still entertained on this point by any corre- 
spondent. Jutian MARSHALL. 


Maowa Caarta (7 iv. 153, 191).—At the 
latter reference Noman, to whom my best respects 
are due for a private communication still un- 
answered, asks for my authority for the term “ Duke 
of Ireland.” My authority, at second hand, is the 
British Museum, but really a facsimile published 
by the late Mr. Hotten, which, if correct, runs 
“Johannes dei Gr’a Rex Angl’ Dux Hyb’n Dux 
Norman’,” &c. All other authorities seen by me 
read “ Dom’ or Lord,” so if any one is now vending 
this alleged facsimile it should be revised. Roger of 
Hoveden, or Howden, however, tells us of a higher 
claim, for in 1176 Henry II. gave Ireland to his 
son John, and the following year constituted his 
said son John King of (or in) Ireland by grant and 
confirmation of Pope Alexander III. (Bandinelli) ; 
further, that in 1187 two legates arrived in Eng- 
land from Pope Urban III. (Crivelli), who died 
the same year, to crown John King in (or of) Ire- 
land, which ceremony the judicious king, his 
father, postponed indefinitely. By this light 
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“dominus” means something higher than “ duke.” 
At 7™ S. iv. 301 we are told that the famous 
charter was a “ family affair,” a sort of “got-up” 
‘ob, No doubt these Norman barons intermarried 
much among themselves, and naturally so, for they 
were aliens settled among a hostile population ; but 
the combination is no discredit, for it was this sort 
of family bond that ensured their success. No 
mere personal interests are served by the trans- 
action. A. Hatt. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
The Earlier History of English Bookselling. By William 

Roberts. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Mx. Ropers has written an entertaining and an instruc- 
tive book upon a subject which is practically new. Read- 
the interesting matter he supplies concerning the 
- | of books, it is pleasant to hear that the volume which 
now sees the light is but a first instalment of a larger 
work ; and that, granted the encouragement which the 
t volume is sure to receive,a second volume, carry- 
the subject from the earliest portion of the past cen- 
tury to the later — of the present, and dealing in 
addition with such subjects as catalogues, booksellers’ 
signs, &c., will be issued. It is but natural that men who 
deal with books should have not seldom more of a dis- 
tinctive individuality than those who deal in hosiery, 
shall we say, or farm produce. Many booksellers have 
been men of education and knowledge; not a few have 
been known as eccentric characters. It is, of course, 
dificult to decide what is a bookseller as apart from a 
printer such as Caxton, or a publisher such as Mr. Mur- 
ray, Between the last named and the author there have 
been not seldom interests so divided as to lead to quarrels, 
and to satire such as that which treated as a redeeming 
trait in Napoleon that he hanged a bookseller. Houses, 
however, such as the Murrays, the Didots, and the 
Quantins attain a dignity distinctly historic, In the 
case of such names as the Etiennes, the Dolets, Caxton, 
the Alduses, &c., author, printer, and vender are fused so 
as to be only recognizable as an amalgam, There are 
second-hand ksellers also who deserve a book, or at 
least a chapter, to themselves. These also have their 
eccentricities and their claims. The man who recalls 
old Same, of Darlington—a strange, covetous, and danger- 
ous old Quaker, who vamped up Caxtons and Wynkyn de 
Wordes—knew one of the strangest and, in a sense, most 
interesting and obnoxious old grubbers that ever lived. 

Mr. Roberts deals only with English booksellers, which 
is practically with English publishers, beginning with 
Caxton and ending for the present with Edmund Curll 
the infamous, John Dunton the eccentric, and Thomas 
Guy the philanthropic. Concerning our first booksellers, 
all accessible particulars have been collected by anti- 
quaries such as Mr. Blaydes. - In spite of the revelations 
supplied by the registers of the Stationers’ Company, 
little can be learned concerning our Days and Marshes 
and other publishers of the sixteenth century. Not, in- 
deed, until near a century later are satisfying particulars 
obtainable. 

From such materials as he has at his disposal, how- 
ever, Mr. Roberts has written a most entertaining 
Volume, which we have read with singular pleasure, and 
commend to our readers. Tom Davies, one of the most 
Interesting of English booksellers, is reserved for the 
following volume. Of the shops of booksellers in Little 
Britain and St, Paul’s Churchyard or on London Bridge, 
of Tonsons and Lintote, and other like matters, much in- 


formation, derived in part with due acknowledgment 
from ‘ N. & Q,’ is given. We may note that Pharonnida, 
not “ Pharomida,” is the title of Chamberlayne’s poem ; 
that the date 1568 on p. 104 is obviously wrong, and 
should apparently be 1678 ; that ‘ Lust’s Dominions,’ ad- 
vanced as the title of a play of Marlowe's, has a super- 
fluous s, Asa whole, however, the book seems trustworthy 
as well as agreeable. 


Reminiscences of Two Exiles (Kossuth and Suite) cod 
Two Wars (Crimean and Franco-Austrian). By F. W. 
Newman. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Pror. NeEwMAN is one of the few persons whose writings 

are always delightful, however much we may differ from 

him regarding the objects for which he is contending. 

He belongs to that select band, rare in any age and 

—_, hard to meet with in the present time, who, 

while taking a deep and lasting interest in political 

uestions, hold themselves aloof from party organization. 

he ordinary man of the club, the covert, the Stock Ex- 
change, or the workshop, finds it so very much easier to 
let a yay organization rule him than to do the 
thinking for himself, that he is never in disagreement 
with his party, With Prof. Newman it is not so. It is 
to such men as he that we are indebted for many of the 
higher thoughts which little by little sink down into the 
public conscience, Had we no detached thinkers of this 
order we should soon find ourselves the slaves of the 
great parties, or, still worse, of the newspapers. 

Prof. Newman’s reminiscences cannot, we imagi 
give perfect satisfaction to any single reader, though ‘all 
will derive much pleasure from the lucid statement of 
those facts which tell in favour of their own conclusions. 
The professor has during a long life been the ardent 
friend of oppressed peoples. When nearly every one in 
England was careless as to the fate of Hungary he 
bravely pleaded her cause. The “rebels” who served 
Kossuth were, he saw, not mere unreasoning men of 
violence and blood, striving for unrealizable ideas by a 
course of present destruction, but patriots contending for 
the restoration of their historic rights, No Englishman 
has so full a knowledge of the picturesque and instructive 
history of the Hungarian kingdom, and Prof. Newman’s 
friends have long regretted that he has never given us an 
Hungarian history. We have no book in the uage on 
that subject worthy of comparison with what he could 
produce. 

We find in Prof, Newman’s pages séme hard things 
said of English ministers ; but, at the same time, one great 
act in our past which it is now the fashion to decry as a 
useless expenditure of blood and treasure is defined as a 
necessary act in the great drama of human progress. 
Russia in the author’s eyes is the great enemy of liberty, 
and even Turkey ought, he would contend, to be sup- 
ported as a check to the great “ orthodox’ despotism. 
At other times Prof. Newman has said sufficiently hard 
things of the late Emperor of the French. In the pages 
before us he appears in a more amiable light. We gather 
that the writer thinks that within certain limits he was 
a real friend of freedom, We trust that this little book will 
be widely read. It is as enthralling as a good novel. We 
wish, however, that there had been more personal details 
regarding his two heroes whose names figure on the title- 
page. 

Tae Quarterly Review for April shows us that the 
public life of the Prince of Wales is in these days any- 
thing but a sinecure, which, indeed, is pretty much what 
we knew before Dr. James Macaulay edited the Prince’s 
speeches. In Motley’s ‘Correspondence’ we are intro- 
duced to an American diplomatist who had been a col- 
lege chum of Otto von Bismarck, and who could “ Bos- 
wellize” Thackeray, Macaulay, Carlyle, Brougham, 
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Lyndhurst, and other lights of the een world of 
letters, besides being able to tell us of the intereet which 
his historical labours created in the representative of 
William the Silent, Mr, W. E. Norris's novels receive 
a careful analysis and a high meed of praise, while, to 
balance this very modern element in English literature, 
we are carried back in another article to the days of the 
“bright Occidental Star” and the ill-fated Raleigh, 
courtier, historian, poet, and discoverer. 


Tur Edinburgh Review for April discusses the execu- 
tion of the Duc d’Enghein, and seems to divide the blame 
between Napoleon and Talleyrand as fairly as we are, or 
perhaps ever shall be, able to divide it. In Bryce’s 
‘American Commonwealth’. the Edinburgh reviewer 
finds a book which cannot fail to be noteworthy in these 
days, were it only from the fact that it is “as little a 
manual of Home Rule as it is a plea for the maintenance 
of the Union.” In ‘The Centenary of 1789" we are 
shown the celebration of the triumph not of “the cause 
of liberty, but of democracy,” though hopes are held out 
that “the sacrifices made by a great nation for a hun- 
dred years will not have been made in vain.” If from 
the gloom of 1789 we turn to Cockburn’s ‘Circuit Jour- 
neys’ we shall be able to scatter our dubieties to the 
winds at hilarious Edinburgh suppers and in pleasant 
strolls by the shores of Loch Fyne. 


We have received as a specimen number of Poet-Lore 
Philadelphia, Pa., Poet-Lore Company) Vol. I., No. 2, 
‘or February last, which contains about an equal amount 

of matter of interest connected with Shakspeare and 
Browning. The criticiems put forth on ‘Rabbi ben 
Ezra,’ by H. L. Wayland, are of a kind to which not a 
little of Mr, Browning's poetry naturally gives rise. The 
critic doubts, with Mr. Andrew Lang, whether it is “the 
essence of poetry to be cryptic.” e should certainly 
share this modest doubt, so modestly expressed. Shak- 
speare studies are well represented by Mr. Parker Norris, 
under the heading ‘ Editors of Shakespeare,’ in his sym- 
athetic memoir of the late Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps and 
he equally sympathetic words of Prof. J. D. Butler 
Madison, Wis.) and Dr. W. J. Rolfe, as well as‘ by Mr. 
yman’s continuation of his valuable ‘ Bibliography of 
the Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy,’ which was com- 
menced in and carried on through the columns of Shake- 
ariana down to December last. It will thus be seen 
that there is something for each of the two cults between 
which Poet-Lore is professedly dichotomized, but we do 
not seem yet to have reached the comparative etudy of 
literature, which likewise belongs to the programme of 
the magazine. 

Shakespeariana (New York, Leonard Scott Publishi 
Co.), for the same month as Poet-Lore, Vol. I., No, 2 
(February), asks whether the Browning cult will drive 
out the Shakspeare, and answers the question satisfac- 
torily to itself in the negative, To our thinking there 
should be no question of driving out, the two cults being 
essentially different, yet perteolly capable of co-existence 
with benefit to literature. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps re- 
ceives in Shakespeariana his just meed of praise from the 
pen of Dr. H. Howard Furness, and Mr. Alvey Adee 
pleads for a reference canon of Shakspeare’s plays as a 

at need of the day, while Helen Mar Bridges pays a 

ibute to the children in Shakspeare as by turns wise, 
witty, and lovable. 

Tue register of the parish church of St. Martin, Bir- 
mingham, 1554-1653, has been carefully copied, with the 
permission of the rector, the Rev. Canon Wilkinson, by 
the generous and devoted labour of Mr. Joseph Hill and 
Mr. W. B. Bickley, The handsome volume (pp. xvi, 
aoe) includes not merely a transcript of the first register 

of “ Baptizings,” “ Weddings,” and “ Burialls,” but 


a valuable preface and list of the rectors from 1300, 
which Mr. Hill bas carefully compiled from Dugdale, 
from the registers at Lichfield, and other sources. The 
transcript has been faithfully printed by Mr. W. H, 
Robinson, of Walsall, with “record” and “cancel” 
type, to show as fully as possible the exact state of the 
register books, and forming, as nearly as type can show 
facsimiles of the entries. The volume has been issued 
QS the Archzological Section of the Birmingham and 

idland Institute. Only fifty copies, numbered and 
signed, have been printed for the subscribers, whose 
names are published, and the admirable volume is already 
out of print and rare. 


Tue Anastatic Drawine Socrery has just issued its 
twenty-fourth volume, edited by Mr. W. G. Fretton, 
F.8.A., Coventry, the local secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries for Warwickshire, The volume is a hand- 
some quarto, in an artistic cover, with gilt edges, and 
contains forty-five quarto plates, with other letter. 
press descriptions of the various drawings. Many of 
the plates contain drawings of several objects, and e 
one is carefully and artistically drawn, and printed by 
the anastatic process, All sorts of remains, buildings, 
crosses, monuments, figures, costumes, furniture, sun- 
dials, stained glass, &c., from all parts of England, are 
drawn and described. A good index enables the reader 
to find every — easily. No member of the society 
need supply any drawing—personally or vicariously— 
but every member subscribing half.a-guinea receives a 
copy of a volume which is original, artistic, and historic, 
and full of interest to all lovers of the past. The volume 
is printed and published by S. H. Cowell, Ipswich, and 
needs only to be seen to secure a large increase of mem- 
bers of so useful a society. 


Tuk Rev. Joseph Eddlestone is engaged in copying and 
the parish registers of Gainford and | 

he volumes will contain the births, deaths, and mar- 
riages, and will be issued by Mr. Elliot Stock, 


Rotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a ——— slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


THORNFIELD.—“ At X. there are a pond andastream” 
is correct, if not very elegant. Put it in the form of a 
question, and you will see the use of the singular verb is 
impossible. 

W. (“There lived a singer in France of old,” &c.).— 
Mr. Swinburne’s allusion is to Rudel and to the Lady 
of Tripoli, See Mrs. Browning’s ‘Men and Women,’ 
“R to the Lady of Tripoli,” 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


FREDERIC 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Twition by 


DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King’s College, London. 


EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1, NIEBUHR’'S HEROENGE- 
SCHICHTEN. With Notes, Qu and 
Vocabulary. Twenty-cixth Edition, 1amo. cloth, 


2, GOQETHE’S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 


Goethe's Travels in Italy.) With Literary and piegre 
ical Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Eighth Edition. 
0. cloth, 


§. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 


With Notes, Genealogical Tables, and Index. New Edition. 
18mo. cloth, 2. 6d. 


7 im" all the h in- 
“Dr. notes sive al historical and geographical 


(IL) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
A Collection of Modern German Plays. 


Part L.—Contents: 1. PrSsnerEs, 2. DICHTER UND PAGE. 
% DER HAUSSPION. With Notes and Vocabulary. Tenth 
1gmo. cloth, 98. 6d. 


Part IL. DER PROZESS. 2. EIN THEURER SPASS. 
3. List’ UND: PHLEGMA. With Notes and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. cloth, 28. 6d. 


"peru. and II. together in 1 vol. 42. 6d. 


III.—Contents: DER GEHEIME AGENT. In ace, By 
MUACKLANDER With Notes. Second Edition. . cloth, 


(IL) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 
Twelfth 


we Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 


HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 


BILDER. Abridged from his‘ ay - in die Equinoctial-Gegenden 
des neven Cyatipents (Perso: Narrative of Travel, &c.), and 
‘Ansichten der * with Notes, Scientific Glossary, and 
earaphical Notice of the Author. 
far above the ordinary run of educational books....The 
samen scientific glossary are written with great care and lucidity.” 


ic Opinion. 
“We cordially recommend the book to of 
tertainiog and improving reading-book for the middle or higher 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 2%. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 


German, with English Vocabulary by T. MATTHAY. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 5a. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 


amitenten System). With an Interlinear Translation, Notes, 
ntroduction gontatnint tn’ the Elements of Grammar, by L. 
BRAUNFELS and A. ©. WH 


rth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


APEL’S GERM AN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 
acoording Ry Views. Course of 


Price le. (Large Folding Sheet), 


TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 
SUBSTANTIVE (according to Becker), to be used with every 
German Grammar. Arranged by A. VON BOHLEN. 


18mo. 4. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
DANISH or NORWEGIAN. To which are added Extracts fro: 


1gmo. cloth, 1s. 6d. each, 


AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition.) 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 34. 


Fifteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, le. 6d. 


BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec- 


tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3a. 6d. 


LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, for the 
Use of regen Students, to facilitate the practice of Transla 
from English in h into ato French. With Notes by G. A. NEVEU. Kee 
12mo. cloth, 5a. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 
the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. By A. BIAGGI, late Professor of 
I in Queen's College, London. 


New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5e. 


BIAGGI’S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 
tracts from Italian Prose be! ~ (from the Thirteenth Century to 
the Present Time). Preceded by a Selection of Easy Sentences, 
with Notes for Beginners. 


Twelfth Edition, 1%mo. cloth, 3. 


MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 
vised and Improved by A. CALLEBGA, le late Italian Professor at 
King’s College, London.—A KEY to Exercises, 12mo. —— ory 

Price 5¢. crown 8vo. cloth, 


I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 
from Modern Italian Poets (from Alfieri to the Present Ti 
With Notes and Biographical Notices by LUUISA A, MERIVA ALE. 
“The notes give the reader all the assistance which he can require. 
They peeve, too, that the authoress possesses not only an accurate 
acqua —- <. ce with the Itali ip, lane language, but critical powers of no 


Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


EURIPIDIS ION. With Explanatory Notes, 


(on the Greek Metres, &c.), and Questi 
amination, by CHARLES BADHAM, D.D. 


Price 38. 6d. 8vo. cloth, 


The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHY- 


LUS. Edited from ee Tr of Dindorf, with otes, 
the Rev. J. 8. WATSON, MA 


Eleventh 1mo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


IHNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latin 


Syntax, with Exercises and Vocabulary, by Dr. W. IH NE. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The ODES of PINDAR. Translated into 


ish P with Notes and 
otes and Preliminary Dissertation by 


London: F, NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
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